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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH: 


A HISTORY, 


FROM THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL BXPERIMENTS IN 
TELEGRAPHING 
TO JHE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC MESSAGE, 


Tue success of the latest and greatest of the 
marvelous achievements in telegraphing has given 
. renewed interest to the history of that art, which 
has done so much to bind the nations of this centu- 
ry to each other with bonds of peace and unity. 
It is proposed to gratify this interest by present- 
_in this Supplement to arper’s Weekly, a suc- 
t condensed account of the invention, develop- 
1 t l present condition of electric telegraph- 




















with illustrations of its various branches. 
1V BMLEGRAPIIBS. 
Th the art of conveying intelligence by sig- 
ticed in the earliest ages of the world, 
li iportance was fully felt by even savage 
their wars, it received but little im- 
in the many centuries which preceded 
t of unpow a rhe primitive modes 
ile communication were by means of 
torches, and trumpets. On the inven- 
tion vder, cannon and sky-rockets super- 
led t ere, in turn, superseded by the 
| maphore), which, with car- 
as couriers, has held the field until 
Ww y years, when the clectric telegraph has 
semaphore with its wooden arms, and 
a sway with pigeons as bearers of dispatches. 
CARRIER DOVES. 
B hment of semaphore lines in 
I nt and the stock-jobbers em- 
pl ‘ whose rapid flight enabled 
the first to gain speedy intelligence of political 
affai and the last to make immense fortunes 
by takiat advantage of the market. They were, 
howe i ure courier Hawks were trained 
by ill imate operators to pounce in mid-air upon 
the messenger dove and bring it down, when it 
of it patch. Men lay in wait upon 
1 eaticed it into a trap with aniseed and 
ie delicacies. Sharp-shooters were 
the is outside of Paris to shoot 
ilucky dispatch-bearers. So far was 
t scality carried that a decree of Louis Philippe 
f the use of carrier doves, as being only an 
i i various misdcmeanors. 
THE FIRST SEMAPHORE. 
i { year 1684 Dr. Hooke described a plan for 
| telegraph; and about 1704 M. Amontos 
i | experiments with the same end in view. 
However, neither of these plans were carried into 
effect; and it was not until 1794 that the sema- 





was actaally used. In that year an aerial 
egraph, the invention of M. Claude Chappé, was 


uploved for the transmission of intelligence be- 





tween Paris and Lille; the conveyance of a signal 
from one of these places to the other occupying only 


two m tes Semaphores, 


mostly modifications 


plan of Chappé, were in use in England in 





ymark, in 7802; India, in 1823; Prussia 
1] Austria, about 1833; and Russia, in 1839. 
rhis method of tele ing is still in use, but 
is rapidly being supers bv the electric tele- 
1. In 1852 the only aerial telegraph line in 
England v between Liverpool and Holyhead. 
I now been superseded by the establish- 
ment of electric communication between those 
two pl There was, until quite recently, a 
re line from Sandy Hock to New York; 
is also has been su] rseded by an electric 
| The New York press, also, for some years 
i carrier pigeons to bear packages of late 
pay from steamers boarded outside Sandy Hook 
t ty These, too, are now discontinued 


of working the aerial telegraph was 

Y rhe iine between Holyhead and Liv- 
» few miles long, cost in the vicinity of 
£it0 ibout 7500) per annum; and a similar 
line t n London and Portsmeuth, cost £3300 
(about $16 also, these telegraphs 
ssarily im; , being limited in their 
power of conveying intelligence, exceedingly slow, 
11 to total interruption by storms of rain 


anu iin | 
10w, fogs and darkness. 


900) per 


rfect 





KLECTRICITY AS A TELEGRAPHIC AGENT, 


of employing electricity as a means of 


The idea 
ingintelligence bh ul iong 
ing ' ger ¥ H 











n entertained, and experi- 
ment to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of electrical com- 
munication between distant 
places were early made b 
entific men through the civ. 
ilized world. We premise that 
the disvoverer of a new thing is 
not he who first speaks or thinks 
‘ , but he who first speaks of 
it « plainly as to win the 
world to his opinica, inspire it 
with his own faith, and force 
it to a recognition of the value 

the improvement he aims to 

l - and that, conse- 

ly, Professor Morse, al- 

h among the last in point 

‘ i ititled to the fore. 
mong the many 

itributed by their 

ind experiments to- 

suceesstal applica- 

el-ctrichty to the pur- 

j of telegraphing. 

CURO LOGICAL SUMMARY OF 
rit ’ ORES OF ELEC. 
rRIC TELEGRAPHING. 
1729.—Gr md Wheeler 

Englishmen, diseovered that a 
irrent of clectricity could | 
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PROFESSOR MORSE, THE INVENTOR OF 


made to flow through considerable lengths of 
wire. 

1746.—Winckler at Leipsic, and Le Monnier at 
Paris, experimented on the same subject of the 
transmission of the electric current through con- 
ducting bodies. 

1747.—Dr. Watson, in England, repeated and 
extended these experiments, sending a current 
through two miles of wire and two of earth ; send- 
ing shocks across the Thames and the New River. 
Dr. Franklin in 1748, and De Lue in 1749, repeat- 
ed many of these experiments. In addition, ex- 
periments, bearing more or less on the subject of 
electric telegraphy, were made by Lesage in 1774, 
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THE TELEGRAPH. 
and incontinuous in its action, and, from its small 
quantity, devoid of energetic force. 

1809,—Sdemmering made a step forward by his 
application of galvanism to the purposes of tele- 
graphing. He constructed, at Munich, a tele- 
graphic apparatus, using thirty-five wires. The 
made by the decomposition of water 
in thirty-five tubes, which were in connection with 
the thirty-five of the line. 

1816.—Francis Ronalds, of Hammersmith, En- 
gland, constructed a telegraph of eight miles in 
length. This telegraph was one of the best that 
had then been invented, and was capable of trans- 
with considerable rapidity. | 


signals wer 


wires 


mitting intelligence 








THE RELAY MAGNET OF THE MORSE INSTRUMENT. 


Reusser in 1794, Cavallo in 1795, Betancourt in 
1798, Sdemmering in 1897, and Professor Oersted 
in 1819, 

1798.—The first electric telegraph actually ap- 
plied seems to have been the invention of M. D. F. 
Salva. Humboldt says his telegraph was estab- 
lished between Madrid and Aranjuez in 1798—a 
distance of about 26 miles. 

Previous to 1809 no mode of electric telegraph- 
ing capable of any extended use had been discov- 
ered. The principal cause of failure seems to have 
been in the employment of frictional electricity, 
which is, on account of its high intensity, confined 
with great difficulty to conducting bodies, rapid 





In 1823 he urged the importance of his invention 
for Government purposes, writing to Lord Melville 
on the subject, but without effect. 
1819.—Professor Ocersted, of Copenhagen, made 
a discovery which introduced a new feature into 
electric telegraphing. He found that if a wire 
charged with clectrieity is placed parallel to a 
magnetic needle, the needle will deviate from its 
natural position, tending to assume a position at 
right angles with the conducting wire; and that 
this deviation follows a regular law. Proceeding 
on the groundwork of Professor Oersted, Arago 
and Ampére in France, and Sir H, Davy in En- 











gland, discovered that a current of electricity 


THE MORSE INSTRUMENT. 











would render steel magnetic; and Ampére found 
that by coiling the wire in the form of a helix 
round steel the effect was greathyanéreased; the 
last a ‘mostimportant discovery, by means of 
which a battery of small power is enabled to ; 
duce effects for which it would otherwise be inade- 
quate, 


ro- 


1820,—Oersted’s great discovery gave a new di- 
rection to the science of electric telegraphing 
Galvanic telegraphs were, in turn, discarded, and 
magneto-electric telegraphs took their place. Am- 
pore was the first to make use of Oersted’s discov- 
ery in telegraphing. In 1820 he invented a tele- 
graph, using thirty-six magnetic needles. Lis 
plan was not practically carried into effect. 

1825.—William Sturgeon, of London, diseovered 
and constructed the electro-magnet 





The electro- 


magnet is one of the most valuable parts of th 
electric telegraph now in use, and } entered 
more or less into nearly every telegraph invented 


since its discovery. 


1827.—Harrison G. Dyer, an American, con- 
strueted a telegraph on Long Island, using fric- 
tional electricity. The line was about two mil 
in length. 

1831.—Professor Henry, of Princeton College, 


discovered a method of creating, by means of « 
responding batteries, magnets of various powers, 
by the use of which, with relays, it be 
ble to produce magnetic effects at 
say 1000—2000 miles. 

1832.—Baron de Schilling invented a needle tel- 
egraph at St. Petersburg. His instrument had 
five needles, which, by their vibrations to the right 
or left, indicated signals. He afterword improved 
his instrument, using but one needk 

1832.—Also Professor 8. F. B. 


came l- 





great distances ; 








Morse, returning 
from France in the packet ‘ onceived 
the idea of employing the electro-magnet to effect 
communications at a distance by leaving a perma- 
nent record, by signs answering to an Iphabet, 
and to effect this in such manner that not only th 
extremes of a line of any length ld communi- 
cate, but that communications might be effected 
with any place between. After various trials, 
much difficulty, and discouragement, Prof r 
Morse, at length, in 1835, demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of his idea by putting in operati a 
model of his ‘“‘ Recording Electric Telegraph” in 
the New York University, sending the current 


through 1700 feet of wire. 
1837.—Professor Morse 
Patent office in 


filed his caveat in the 
Washington In th 





same vear 
Dr. Steinheil, of Bavaria, had a telegrapl ie in- 
strument working a distance of twelve miles. His 
telegraph of one wire, and either one or two mag- 
netic needles, as might be desired, made permanent 
marks on paper, and also telegraphed by sound. 
When writing, his needles were furnished with 


ink-tubes, and by their motions marks were re- 
corded on paper; when telegraphi 
needles were made to strike be 


He used the earth as part of the circuit. 








Also, and in the same year, Messrs. Cooke & 
Whe utstone, in England, obtained a | t for 
“improvements in givin ignals and , 4 
alarms in distant pl , by means of el i 
rents transmitted through metallic circuit Phis 
seems to have | 1 th t telegray ! 
patented in Eur { ' t t 
telegraph was a1 leg " 
magnetic needles five w An el 
net was used to d a larm, A | - 
ent, taken out by ( k only, was issued in A l, 
1838. These instruments were found t 
imperfect, and, after a short trial, were aband« 

A different form of telegraph, the invention of 
the same parties, having but two needles, has, un- 
til very recently, been in general use in England ; 


but the Morse system is now being adopted there 
and upon the Continent. 


1840.—Bain took out his first patent in tl 
United States. His instrument is galvanic, 1 
not magneto-electric, as are all the others 1 in 
use. He received a second patent in England for 
an improved instrument, in 1846. Of this, as of 
the various others now in use, we shall give de- 


scriptions farther on. 


1844.—Professor Morse took out his patent in 
1840. In 1842 he petitioned Congress, who appro- 
priated $30,000 to his use for the construction of a 
line between Washington and Baltimore. In June, 
1844, he had his invention in successful operation 
between Washington and Baltimore—a distance of 


line in the United 
rnment patronage. 
M. was at the end 
when Congress 


forty mil This was the only 
States constructed under 
Professor 
of his 
granted him his appropriation. 
It is related that the first me 
sage sent over the wires of his 
Washington and Baltimore line 
was forwarded by a young lady 
friend, who had constantly en- 
couraged the and 
cheered him with her firm faith, 
when no one else believed. The 
message was in these appropri- 


Gov 
means 


S- 


Professor, 


ate words: “ What h ith God 
vrought ?”’ Its first public 
use is related by Professor 
Morse himself. Dusing the 


Philadelphia riots of 1844 the 
mayor of that city sent an ex- 
press by railway to the Presi- 
dent of the United States at 
Washington. On the arrival 
of the train at Baltimore the 
contents of the express tran- 
spired, and the telegraph, 
which was then just put in 
operation between Baltimore 
and Washington, sent on the 
substance of the dispatch. The 
President held a cabinet coun- 
cil while the dispatch itself was 
coming, and had his answer 
prepared and delivered to the 
messenger who brought the 

















September 4, 1858.] 
flispatch at the moment of his arrival, who re- 
turned with it instantly to Philadelphia. 

1845.—The last patent taken out by Cooke & 
Wheatstone is dated May 6, 1845. During the 
tame year an act of Parliament was obtained in- 
corporating “‘ The Electric Telegraph Company,” 
working these patents. 

The needle telegraph is, comparatively, very 
slow ; the average speed per message being but 14 
words per minute. It is, however, yet extensive- 
ly used in England. Cooke & Wheatstone took 
out a patent in America, but their instrument was 
never practically used in the United States. 

Since Cooke & Wheatstone’s first patent, upward 
of 40 patents have been taken out in England alone. 
Very few of the instruments since invented are in 
practical operation. 

1847.—Royal House, of New York, in conjunc- 
tion with his partner Mr. Brett, took out a patent 
for that rather intricate but most beautiful instru- 
ment known as the House Printing Telegraph. 

1849.—Horatio Hubbell and John H. Sherburne 
snemorialized Congress, praying for an appropria- 
‘iow to lay an interoceanic telegraph cable upon the 
just then discovered plateau between Newfound- 
Jand amd Ireland. Congress could make no ap- 
propriation for the purpose. 

1855. —David E. Hughes, of Kentucky, patented 
his double acting printing telegraph, which, if it 
Aes all that is claimed for it, will work a revolu- 
tion in telegraphing. 

This completes the chronology of the electric 
telegraph. We come now to descriptions of the 
chief instruments at present in use. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The problem to be solved by the electric tele- 
graph may be stated as follows: 

ist. To produce or develop the electric fluid in 
any desired quantity, and of the necessary quality. 

2d. To transmit it with celerity to any required 
elistance, without injuriously dissipating it. 

3d. To cause it upon its arrival at any assigned 
point to produce some sensible effects, which may 
serve the purpose of written or printed characters. 








States. In Europe 
earthen+ ware is 
used. At inters 
vals of half a mile 
are found winding 
posts, so called be- 
cause, by means of 
a screw contriv- 
ance, the wires are 
there tightened 
when slack. 

In Europe sub- 
terranean cables 
have been laid to 
considerable ex- 
tent; but they are 
not so successful 
as desirable, great 
trouble being occa- 
sioned to discover 
any defects which 
may occur from 
time to time along 
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solution of prus- 
siate of potash, to 
which a little ni- 
tric and hydro- 
chloric acid have 


a metallic desk be 
provided corre- 
sponding in mag- 
nitude with the 
sheet of paper, and 
let this desk be put 
in communication 
with a galvanic 
battery so as to 
form its negative 
pole. Let a piece 
of steel or copper 
wire forming a pen 
be put in connec- 
tion with the same 
battery so as to 
form its positive 





the lines. 





pole. Let the sheet 





VELOCITY OF THE 
ELECTRIC CUR- 
RENT. 


Although there 
is some discordance 
in the results of ex- 
periments made to 
determine the vel- 
ocity of the cur- 
rent, they all agree 
in proving it to be 





of moistened pa- 
per be now laid 
upon the metallic 
desk, and let the 
steel or copper 
point which forms 
the positive pole of 
the battery be 
brought into con- 
tact with it. The 
galvanic circuit 
being thus com- 





prodigious. It va- 
ries according to 
the conducting 


THE ENGLISH DOUBLE-NEEDLE INSTRUMENT. 


pleted the current 
will beestablished, 
the solution with 


power of the metal of which the wire is composed, | which the paper is wetted will be decomposed at 
but is not dependent on the thickness of the wire. | the point of contact, and a blue or brown spot 


On copper wire, ‘ts velocity, according to Professor 
Wheatstone’s experiments, is 288,000 miles; and 
according to those of MM. Fizeau and Gonelle, 
112,680 miles per second. On the iron wire used 


will appear. 
paper, the continuous succession of spots will form 
a blue or brown line, and the pen being moved in 
any manner upon the paper, characters may be 


If the pen be now moved upon the 











RAIN’sS TELEGRAPH. 


It was for a long fime difficult to obtain from 
the batteries used a sufficiently constant and equa- 
ble current. Space forbids us to enter at length 
into the difficulties which had to be overcome. It 
is sufficient to say that the batteries now mostly 
used are those made according to the formula of 
Daniel or Grove. 


GROVE’S BATTERY. 


Grove’s battery consists of two liquids, sulphur- 
ic and nitric acids, and two metals, zinc and plati- 
num, arranged in the following manner: A hollow 
cylinder of zinc, open at both ends, is placed in a 
vessel of glazed porcelain. Within this is placed 
a cylindrical vessel of unglazed porcelain, a little 
less in diameter than the zinc, so that the space of 
about a quarter of an inch may separate their sur- 
faces. In this vessel is inserted a cylinder of plat- 
inum, open at the ends, and a little less than the 
second vessel, so that their surfaces may be about 
a quarter of an inch asunder. Dilute sulphuric 
acid is then poured into the glazed porcelain vessel, 
and concentrated nitric acid into the unglazed 
porcelain vessel. The wire proceeding from the 
platinum will then be the positive, and that pro- 
‘ceeding from the zinc the negative pole. 

The articles consumed in telegraphing are enu- 
merated as follows: Platinum, nitric and sulphuric 
acids, zinc, quicksilver (for amalgamating the 
zine, etc.), skeleton forms for messages, ink, en- 
velopes, pencils, and pens. 


POSTS AND WIRES. 


The conducting wires used for telegraphic lines 
are of iron, usually the sixth of an inch in diameter. 
‘On all European lines they are submitted toa pro- 
cess called galvanization, being passed through a 
bath of liquid zinc, by which they become coated 
with that metal. This zinc surface being easily 
oxydable, is soon by the action of air and moisture, 
‘converted inte the oxyde of zine, which, being in- 
soluble by water, remains upon the wire, and pro- 
tects the iron from all corrosion. Copper would 
be better, being a better conductor, but its greater 
‘cost admits of its use only on submarine lines, 
where it is desirable to have the best conductor, 
regardless of expense. American wires are not 
generally galvanized. The plan was tried, between 
Boston and New York, but was not found to an- 
= = ae wires working with less cer- 

ty than wires. Telegraph posts are 
erally erected at intervals of aed sixty js 
being at the rate of thirty toa mile. They there- 
fore supply incidentally a convenient means by 
which a passenger can ascertain the speed of the 
train in which he travels. If he count the number 
of telegraph posts which pass his eye in two min- 
utes, that number will express in milc3 per hour 
the speed of the train. Insulators on the posts are 
made of a superior quality of glass in the United 








tion of the rolier toward the centre: the neare: 
to the centre the roller is placed, the more 1 pic 
The x \olatenerd 


will be the motion of rotatio 
paper being placed on this disc, we have a circular 


| sheet kept in uniform revolution. 


been added. Let | 








The electro-chemical pen, already described, is 
placed on this paper at a certein 
centre. 


distance from its 
This pen is sup portes 
which is attached to a { screw extending from 
the centre to the circumference of the desk in the 


j by a ye n-holder, 


direction of one of its radii. 

On this screw is fixed a smallvoller. whict press- 
es on the surface of the desk, an has sufficient ad- 
hesion with it to receive from it a motion of revo- 
lution. This roller causes the screw to move with 
a slow motion in a direction from the centre to the 
circumference, ¢ arrving with it the electre 
al pen. We have thus two motions, the circular 
motion carrying the moistened paper which passes 
under the pen, and the slow rectilinear motion of 
the pen itself directed from the centre to the cir 
cumference. 


chemi 


By the combination of these two mo- 
tions it is evident that the pen will trace wpon the 
paper a spiral curve, commencing at a certain dis- 
tance from the centre, and gradually exte ading 
toward the circu: ference. The intervals between 
the successive c pils of this spiral line will be de- 
termined by the relative velocities of the 
desk and of the «lectro-chemical pen 

By breaking the circuit, at regular or irrégular 
intervals, it is evident that a ¢ 


ireular 


accession of dota 
and lines will be produced, it bel 
that the action of the galvani 


gc understood 

current is instanta- 

neous, and that the decomposition of the solution 

on the prepared paper takes plac 
‘ 


; 
only while the 
connection is perfe: 


BALN'S MULTIPLIER, 

The rate of transmission with Liain’s instrumert 
is, under ordinary circumstances, quite moderate. 
But by means of a most ingenious printing appa- 
ratus, also the invention of Mr. Bain, its celerity 
was increased to an extent which placed it in this 
point very far ahead of all other instrumente at 
present in use, enabling the operators to transmit 
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SIGNS OF NBEDLE INSTRUMENT. 


for telegraphic purposes, its velocity is 62,000 miles | thus written upon it as it were in blue or brown 


per second, according to Fizeau and Gonelle ; 28,500 


according to Professor Mitchell, of Cincinnati ; | 


and about 16,000 according to Professor Walker, 


BAIN'’S INSTRUMENT. 


We come now to describe the chief instruments 
used, 
benefit of the uninitiated, 
that every instrument has 
attached to it a moter, ci- 
ther clock-work or spring, 
by which all the motions of 
various parts of the appara- 
tus are produced, except only 
one motion of the recording 
magnet. LBearing this in 
mind, we will proceed to a 
description, first, of Bain’s 
Instrument, which, as the 
reader will remember, is op- 
erated by pure galvanic 
foree. The galvanic current is received upon 





BAIN’S MULTIPLIER, 


| 


chemically-prepared paper, where it leaves a light- | 


blue mark. A combination of dots constitute the 
alphabet. 
To render this instrument understood, let us sup- 


ink. 

An extremely feeble current is sufficient to pro- 
duce this effect ; but it will be necessary, when the 
strength of the current is very much: reduced, to 
move the pen more slowly, »o as to give the time 
necessary for the weakened current to produce the 


And here it will be well to state, for the | decomposition. 


The metallic desk is a 
circular dise about twenty 
inches in diameter. It is 
fixed on a central axis, with 
which it is capable of re- 
volying in its own plane, 
A wniform movement of ro- 
tation is imparted to it by 
means of a emall roller, wen- 
tly pressed against its under 
surface, and having suffi- 
cient adhesion with it to 
cause the movement of the 
dise by the revolution of the 
roller. This roller is itself kept in uniform revolu- 
tion by means of a train of wheel-work, deriving 
its motion either from a weight or main-spring, 
and regulated by a governor or fly. The rate at 
which the dise revolves may be varied at the dis- 


pose a sheet of writing-paper to be wetted with a | cretion of the superintendent, by shifting the posi- 








NtCoUrS CXsTRUMENT. 








THE HOUSER INSTRUMENT. 
messages at the astonishing rate of 1200 words per 
minute, or nearly 2000 words per hour. To 
this speed, the dist itch to be 


attain 


ent must be pre- 


viously printed, in the dot and line alphabet, upon 
lon slips of paper, placed for the purpose upon 
rollers, and submitted to a punching machine of 
extreme rapidity, worked by a simple mechanism 
which allows the operator to suspend ite motions 
at will, lracticed operators thus transfer the 


written dispatch to the perforated paper in less 
time than it could be set up by a compositor, By 
empl wing se veral pun hing mochines, of course a 
long dispatch can be reprinted in verv short time, 
We come now to its transmission. The paper rib- 
bon being again wound upon a roller, this is at- 
tached to the telegraph instrument. Onur iastra- 
tion will sufficiently explain the following opera- 
tion. 

The extremity of the perforated ribbon at which 
the message commences is now carried over a me- 
tallie roller, which is in connection with the posi- 
tive pole of the graly inie batter It is prer sed 
upon this roller by a small metallic spring, termi- 
nating in points like the teeth of a comb, the breadth 
of which is less than that of the perforations in the 
paper. This metallic spring is connected with the 
conducting wire which passes from the station of 
departure to the stations of arrival. When the 
metallic spring falls into the perforations of the 
ribbon of paper as the latter pases over the roller, 
the galvanic circuit is completed by the metallic 
contact of the spring with the roller; but when 
those parts of the ribbon which are not perforated 
pass between the spring an’ the roller, the gal- 
vanic circuit is broken and the current is inter- 
rupted. A motion of rotation being communicated 
to the metallic roller, it will be perceived that the 
successive intervals of the tranemission of the cur- 
rent must correspond precisely with the perforated 
characters expressive of the message, and the same 
succession of intervals of transmission and suspen- 
sion will affect the writing apparatus at the sta- 
tions of arrival in the manner al. eady deseribed., 
There is no limit to the speed with which this pro- 
cess can be executed, nor can there be an error, 
provided only that the characters have been cor- 
rectly marked on the perforated paper. 

THE MORSE INSTRUMEYT. 

The Morse Electro-magnetic Telegraph consists 
mainly of two parts—the ree eiving magnet and the 
registering apparatus. The receiving magnet is 
surrounded by fine wire, and is of the horseshoe 
form. An adjustable armature is placed before 
the poles of the receiving magnet. The main cir- 
cuit passes unbroken through the receiving mag- 
net to the next station 

The registering apparatus has a powerful horse- 
shoe magnet placed vertically. Above the poles 
of the magnet is an armature attached to one end 
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‘ ! 
ofa ible | } 
of which is a steel style for the put 
yy of impressing mari ( paper 

- } ] ? at le 
pl l immediately above the styi 
i l nee is transmitted by means 
eaking and closing th 1in cir- 
For this purpose a sm il key 
is emploved When this key is 
npl l. 
i down the current passes to 
I me | 
the receiving magnet of the distant 
tati u r the re i mia 
close t local circuit On 
circuit being closed, the reg- 
i ! InAg t becon ‘ land 
, 
t t} a ‘ ’ 
, 1} ’ 
‘ n rk o pay 
] r of t t 
iin T being I I i 
1 ‘s tl key 
i 3 , 
" ol nis j sed 
y closing and breaking of the 
By keeping the key de- 
{ for an instant, a dot is mad 
is depressed for a longer time, 





mbination of dots and 
forms the telegraphic ilphabet 
yith this syst n. The peed of 
his instrument is, in the hands of 
about twenty words per 


Professor Morse’s instrument 
ne in most general use in 
radually super- 
e in England 





1 the Continent of Europe, we 
two vi fit, which, with the above descrip- 
. will ficiently explain its ope rations to the 
! Ii e rspective vii w of the instrument, 
», the fi - ficures will assist the re udl- 





| the uses of the various parts: 
[he wooden base upon which the instrument 


I brass base plate attached to the wooden 
i fran pporting the mechanism. 
hich ure the transverse bars 
< le fray 
I for ! he drum containing 
" rit 1 Py he weight, accor 
i hay 1 by one or th 
Clock wrk 
\ lock or wa tor late the pressure of 
} ¥ 
10 | t 
th illar supporting the electro-magnet. 
| | 
The adijusti ! passing into the pillar 
ting through t nature, to enable the 
t iphist to adjust tl md of the back stroke 
of rmatur pl 
rt prin snd 
th rew to adjust the action of the pen 
l 
I l i f " in r the ] uper roll rs. 





ting screw of the pen lever. 
I 





The followi ire t t raphic characters 
adopted by Mr. Mor f t English langua 

A 0 N ral 

I P l | 

‘ @ Y 

D kK 3 

| . 4 

I I 5 

a Lf ( 

H \ 7 

I W 

| x Yu 

y o 
y 
PRO! i 

Prof r Mor is nov even years of a 
HW bor t Char wh, Massachusetts, on 
Fth 1, and raduated at Yale, ir 
410 ndon, | land, to study paintir 
un He retarned to the United Stat 


fterward, and made a living by paint 





Forty vears ago, when he w: 
London, a pupil of Allston, West, and Copley, he 
would have gladly discotmted his 
rlory in advance for the satisfaction 
of pail ting a picture like the Death 
of Wolfe. Thirty years ago, when 
he “was a poor portrait-painter at 
Charlestown and Boston, when hé 





traveled through’ the ountry vil- 





| paintir portraits at fifteen 
lollars apiece, and not unfrequently 
tal ior work, a \ v tew dollars 
ifely would } satistied 

b workil spiration I'wenty 


I wo, when he dreamed out the 


tric teleyr iph on board an ocean 
eamer, the realization of that mag- 
nificent deeain seemed sq distant 
thet. though his genius saw it, bis 
vlement shed a mist of doubts, and 
| not be positive in his con- 
tion even to hisown mind, And 
now all his brightest hopes are*re- 
i: he enjoys fame, a compe- 
1 world-wide ree ognition. 
many days since, in conver- 
tion with the writer, and in reply 
to a remark on the subject of the 
laims of Wheatstone and the 
r “‘ invent- 
of the electric telesg raph, Pro- 
f ¢ Morse cried, hastily, ‘‘ Ah! 
Sir, but they are noble fellows; they 
ved nobly to me, Sir; they are 


iecorerers” 


true men of science He would 
t hear a word satd in disparage- 
ment of the men whe had done their 


utmost to rob him of his fame, and 
who had succeeded in robbing him 
of half his fortun 


an art student in 


| 
| 
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loubt of the | that “m 


The writer ventured to su ta 
sil ility of the Transatlantic Telegraph ; adding | laid, 





PREPARING TO CUT THE CABLE. 





TOWING THE TELEGRAPH BARK. 


ST. JOHNS, FROM SIGNAL 


HILL, 
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“Can't! Sir, can’t!” replied the 
venerable Professor, quickly; ‘I 
have forgotten the meaning ef that 
word. We must succeed. When 
Lord Clarendon said to Mr. Field, 
on the occasion of their last inter- 
view, ‘But suppose you lose the 
wire, as you lost the one to New- 
foundland?” Mr. Field answered, 
quickly, ‘ Then, my lord, we shall 
give orders directly for the manu- 
facture of another !’—and that, Sir,” 
continued the Professor, with ener- 
gy, “is the spirit with which we 
go about this matter.” 

Professor Morse has, unfortu- 
nately, not been connected with this 
last expedition. He is now in Eu- 
rope receiving from the governments 
of Eur the subsidy they have at 
to pay him for the use of 
his telegraph 





i 





} . No one will rejoi 
more heartily at the success of the 
enterprise than he. 


CURIOSITII oO! ELUEGRATHING. 


Bain's telegraph is faster than 
Morse’s, and Honse’s characters are 
surer and less liable to error Tin 
question is often asked, how it i 
that Morse’s takes the lead of all in 
practical use? To this it may be 
answered that the speed of the 
Morse instrument is sufficient for all 
present purposes, the telegraph not 
having as yet come into 2o very gen 
Li is to require extraordinary facilities in 


transmission of messages. On the other hand, 





Morse i in ore imple, und | 3 
ikely to t out of nder the hands of an 
rage manipul anv of i rivals: and 
is is a most impor t considerati This is, 
in fact, the chief reason for its general adoption 


n the continent of Euroy 
A modification of the electro-chemical telegra 





been contrived, by which a disy 


Y 
ma 


ransmitted to any distant station, and then deliv- 


red in the handwriting of the person who trans 


mits if. 

By this method a person at any station—as, for 
example, at New York—n Ly write a communica- 
tion in characters used in common writing or print 
ing on paper placed at another distant station—as, 
for example, at New Orleans nd this writing 
hall be traced on the paper with much precis- 
ion as if the person writing held the pen in his 
hand. 

We may imagine it the electro-chemical pen 
] lon the paper at New Orleans is extended to 

Yor! 1 there held and directed by the 





which almost lit- 





lly tak s place. The conducting wire, in con- 
1 on with that part of the electro-chemical pen 
which is held in the hand, which extends from New 
Orleans to New York, may be consid 
forming part of this ] and the end of such pen 
New York, held ar cted by the hand of the 
iter, will communicate a motion to its point at 
7 


New Orleans in exact correspondence with the 


characters formed by the hand of the writer. 


d as only 





rhus, if the writer at New York move the ex- 
as to write a 
aph, the point at New 
Orleans will there inscribe on the prepared paper 


tremity of the conducting wire so 
phrase or his usual autog 





the same phrase with the same signature a 
nd the writing of the phrase and the 
lentical with that of the writer. 
In the same manner a profile or portrait, or any 
other outline drawing, may be 


inexed, 








signature will 
be i 


produced at a dis- 
rhe methods of accomplishing this depend, 
like the other performances of electricity in this ap- 
plication of it, on the alternate transmission and 





ension of the current, and on its decomposing 
power; but these are at present more matters of 
curiosity than of practical utility. 

Among telegraphic curiosities may be counted 
the various ciphers used by merchants, either to 
The following 
is a specimen of a New York mercantile cipher, in 
which each letter expresses a word or sentence. 
rhe dispatch to be sent consisted of sixty-eight 
words, as follows: ; 

“Flour Market for common and fair 
brands of Western is lower, with moder 
ate demand for home trade and export. 
Sales, 8000 bbis. Genesee at 5 dols. 12. 
Wheat, prime, in fair demand, market 
firm; common description dull, with a 
downward tendency; sales, 4000 bush- 
at 1 dol. 10 
] narket: no sales of import- 


ive pace or to preserve secrecy. 





Corn, foreign news un- 





ance made. The only sale made was 


2500 bushels at 67 c." 


This dispatch, when converted 
into the verbal cipher, was express- 
ed in nine words, as follows: 

Bad came aft keen dark ache lain 
fault adapt.” 

ENGLISH NEEDLE INSTRUMENT. 


The Needle Instrument, of which, 
in its double form, we give an illus- 
tration, is that chiefly used in En- 
gland. These make their signals 
by means of the deflections of mag- 
netic needles, prodaced by the elec- 
tric current. e 

This instrument consists of a gal- 
vanometer and a commutator, 
mounted in a case resembling in 
form and size that of an ordinary 
table time-pieces On the upper 
part isa dial, in the centre of which 
the indicating needles appear, like 
the hand of a clock, fixed upon an 
axis. Their play to the right and 
left is limited by ivory studs in- 
serted in the face of the dial, a short 
distance on each side of the upper 
arms, 
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The handles which work the commutator, also 
fixed upon an axis, are presented at the lower part 
of the case, under the dial. 

Upon the dial are engraved the letters of the 
alphabet, the ten numerals, and one or two arbi- 
trary symbols, under each of which is engraved a 
mark, indicating the motions of the needle, by 
which the letter or figure is expressed. These sig- 
nals we cive below the instrument. 

The galvanometer, constructed as already ex- 
plained, is attached to the back of the dial, the 
axis of its magnetic needle passing through the 
dial and carrying the indicating needle in front. 

The latter is also usually magnetic, its poles be- 
ing reversed in their direction with relation to 
those of the interior needle, the effect of which is, 
that the current transmitted through the galvan- 
ometer has a tendency to deflect both needles in 
the same direction. The indicating needle, how- 
ever, need not be magnetic. If it be sufficiently 
light, being free from magnetism, it will be carried 
by the axis to the right or left against the studs, 
by the deflections of the galvanometric needle 
which plays within the coils of the galvanometer, 
to which it is always parallel. 





In connection with the instrument there are usu- | 


ally an alarm and a galvanic battery. 


The double needle instrument is merely a repe- 


tition of the single needle, and is used only for 
greater celerity of transmission. It requires two 
wires, but both can be worked by one man. 

THE HOUSE INSTRUMENT. 

The House Telegraph, the invention of Royal E. 
Hfouse, differs materially from all previously in- 
vented telegraphic instruments, printing messages 
in the ordinary Roman letters. Directly under a 
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TELEGRAPH PLATEAU. 


act of kevs like th 


of the pianoforte is a shaft i. - 


closed by a cylinder This shaft is made to revol 

rapidly by means of a trea Phe shaft aad cyl 
inder are so arranged th the cylinder can be ar 
rested while th haft ill revolve On one end 
of this cylinder is a brass wheel having fourteen 
teeth. A spring is so arranged that when the shaft 


and cylinder revolve it will alternately strike a 
tooth of this brass wheel and pass into an open 
space; thus alternately breaking and closing the 
electric circuit. On the evlinder two lines of teeth 


project, fourteen in ¢ vch live, one for each tooth and 
each space of the circuit wheel These teeth are 
immediately below the key © that by pressin 


down a key the motion of the cylinder is stopped 
By making the cylinder revolwe, the circuit | 
rapidly broken and closed, which continues till a 
key is depressed On the key being released, the 
revolution goes « Phe electrical pulsa- 
tions produced by the breaking and closing of the 


nas before 





circuit are conveyed to the inagnet of the distant 
instrument, each pulsation causing the magnet to 
act. 

The type-wheel—-a wheel having the letters of 
the alphabet cut upon it—is made to revolve, but 
is so checked | n escapement-wheel that only 
one letter goes forward at a time 


1 by a lewer with the pis n of an 


lhis es Ape- 
ment is connects 
air-chamber his piston is caused to move hori- 
sontally backward and forward by ineans of com- 
pressed air admitted alternately on different sides 
of the piston. A valve attached to tl 
r 


magnet 
egulates the pressure of the air on the piston 
Every breakis and closin f the circuit causes 
the magnet, piston, and ¢ ape to act » that for 
very time the circuit is broken or closed the type- 


heel is advanced « letter If an) letter of the 





AZORES, AND THE TELEGRAPH PLATEAL 
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may correspond to those in the other. The num- 
ber of pulsations required to indicate a succession 
of letters is exceedingly unequal ; from Ato B re- 
quires one, from A to A twenty-eight pulsations. 
It must be borne in mind that the apparatus by 
which the ribbon of paper is moved, the type 
inked, and the paper pressed against it is not 
worked by the current. That process is effected 
by mechanism put in operation by the agent at the 
station at which the dispatch is received. 


RATE OF PRINTING. 

A great celerity of transmission is claimed for 
the printing telegraph of House. The ordinary 
rate of transmission of the improved House instru- 
ment is from 80 to 36 words, printed in full, ; 
minute, which would be from 165 to 200 letters 
Lusiness-messaages are sent at the rate of 200 to 250 
letters per minute, and that in one case 365 letters 
transmitted from New York, have been printed at 
Utica, distant 240 miles, in one minute. 


riE STORM. 


It is also stated by the Direct~rs that, accidents 
apart, the average number c/ words transmitted 
on a single wire per minute aad printed in full by 
the telegraph at their place of destination, is from 
thirty to thirty-five; but when, as in newspapers, 
abbreviations allowed, the rate is fifty. 

rHE HUGHES INSTRUMENT. 

The Hughes Telegraph is tie invention of David 
E. Hughes, of Kentucky, who obtained a patent 
in 1855 and i 58. This, like the House Tele- 
graph, is a p ng telegraph, but in principle and 
is totally unlike that instrument. 


in mechanism i 
The Hughes system of telegraphing combines 











not only all the advantages of all other existing 
systews, but reduces the labor which electricity 
has to perform to the lowest possible point. In all 
other tems it requires several distinct electrical 





ses to form a single letter. In t House 
system, which is based upon the number of wav 
: r of imy 


t, the average numl lses re it 


SPLICING THE CABLE LN MID OCEAN. 





determine the intended letter is seven: in the 
Morse system, which is based upon the number 
and duration of the waves sent, the average is 
three and a half. To print a letter every closing 
or breaking of the circuit, so that every electrical 
impulse should determine a letter, has long been a 
desideratum, more particularly since th 
that it requires an appr » time to 
ire with electricity ; so th 
ld be obliged 
trical waves in a given time than on a short circuit. 
On submerged cables this and other effects are still 
speed of transmission 


istead of 





dis overy 
charge a 


it on long circuits 








to send a less number of elec- 








more marked, reducing the 
upward of two-thirds 
. ~ 


ever three ives, pr 


peed of tr 
cable would be equal toil 
systems now in use, and 
ines Vv ld be in 


ises but one elect 


enough that the spe 
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and by the use of a new a 
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magnet can work on lines of far greater fenzth, 
and with a rapidity exceeding that of any tele- 
graph now in existence. 

i'o carry out the one-wave system, it is essential 
that the type-wheels of the different instruments 
should revolve at precisely the same speed, so thaf 
the same letter on each type-wheel should be op- 
posite a given poimt at the same time. Clock- 
work governed by means of a pendulum would be 
too slow for any practical use. Instead of a pen- 
dulum, Hughes employs as a governor a vibrating 
spring. ‘This spring allows the type-wheels to re- 
volve with any desired degree of rapidity. This 
governor is dependent for its correct action on a 
liw of acoustics, viz., “* that a eertain number of 
viorations per second produces a certain musical 
cone; and if there are two or more springs of the 
sime tone, they invariably give the same number 
of vibrations per second.” If these springs by 
their vibrations are made to unlock an escapement, 
it follows that all instruments governed by springs 
of the same tone must revolve in exactly the same 
time. The type-wheels, thus governed, revolve at 
the rate of 100 revolutions per minute, and the 
average number of letters sent at each revolution 
being two, it follows that the speed of the instru- 
ment is 200 letters per minute, equal to about forty 
words, 

This is about the speed that an ordinary operator 
touches the keys, but not by any means the utmost 
speed of the instrument, as the type-wheels would 
revolve with undeviating accuracy at a speed of 
500 instead of 100 revolutions per minute. 

The magnet of the Hughes instrument, which 
receives the electric current from the distant sta- 
tion, is a combination of a natural and an electro- 
magnet. The attractive power of the natural 
ma.snet, exerted through the electro-magnet, holds 
a small armature in contact with the poles of the 
clectro-magnet. A spring attached to the arma- 
ture is so adjusted as nearly to pull the armature 
away from the poles of the electro-magnet. The 
slightest change in polarity causes the spring to 
pull the armature away from its resting-place. 
‘The armatare is restored to its place by means of a 
lever, which acts upon it at the instant it is pulled 
away from the electro-magnet’s poles. This ar- 
rangement employs the current of electricity mere- 
ly to effect a slight change in the force by which 
the armature is held to the magnet’s poles, and it 
is so remarkably sensitive that the mere contact of 
a piece of zine against a copper wire has been found 
amply sufficient te work the magnet, From its 
itiveness it requires scarcely a tenth of the 
ry-power used by the most sensitive of other 
Sys ms. 

Another wonderful and beautiful feature of this 
instrument is its power of writing both ways, send- 
ing and receiving messages at the same instant 
This instrument thus doubles the 
capacity of the wire, making it do the service of 
two; transmitting with certainty and accuracy 
20) letters each way per minute, an actual trans- 
mission of 400 letters, or 80 words, per minute. 
Chis eesult is accomplished by means of a peculiar 

rrangement of the batteries and magnets, so that 
the current from the transmitting station does not 
induence its own magnet, while it affects that of 
the receiving station, each magnet thus being 
placed under control of the distant operator. 

The machinery which accomplishes results so 
astonishing is simple in the extreme. It consists 
mainly of four clock-wheels used to turn the type- 
wheel. These wheels are governed by the vibra- 
ting spring before explained. At the moment a 
current from the distant station enters the magnet 
the armature flies off, opens a detent which causes 
a small press to be locked to the wheel-work of the 
instrument, and then to press g@ strip of paper 
against the letter of the type-wheel opposite the 
press at that instant. A current is sent upon the 
line by means of keys arranged like those of a 
piano, and haying the letters of the alphabet en- 
grayed upon them. At the moment one of these 
keys is depressed the magnet of the receiving sta- 
tion is made to act, and the press to print the letter 
corresponding to the touched key. The receiving 
operator has nothing to do but to tear off the mes- 
sages as they arrive. 






over one wire, 


RATE OF THE MORSE INSTRUMENT. 


In this instrument it will be remembered that 
the transmitting agent plays upon a key-commu- 
tator, the letters being severally expressed by re- 
peated touches of the key succeeding 
each other, after longer or shorter in- 
tervals. At the statien receiving the 
dispatch the armature of the electro- 
magnet moves simultaneously with 
the transmitting key, and at each of 
its motions toward the magnet it pro- 
duces a distinctly audible click. The 
receiving agent acquires by practice 
such expertness and quickness of ear 
that, by listening to this clicking, he 
is able to interpret the dispatch, and 
to write it down or dictate it to a 
clerk without using the apparatus for 
impressing it upon the paper ribbon. 

Different telegraphists acquire this 
power of oral interpretation of the dis- 
patches with different degrees of fa- 
cility and precision ; but all are more 
or less masters of it. Somuch so tliat, 
in wost cases on the American lines, 
it is by the clicking of the magnet 
that the messages are taken down, 
being afterward corrected, if neces- 
sary; by comparison with the indent- 
ed paper ribbon, 

According to Mr. Turnbull, the ay- 
erage celerity of transmission of this 
telegraph is from 135 to 150 letters per 
minute. 

In a report made by Mr. O'Reilly 
it is stated that the average rate of 
transmission is from 20 to 23 words 
per minute. Since it is generally es- 

timated that the average length of tel- 
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COILING THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


egraphic words is five letters and a half, this would 
amount to 110 to 127 letters per minute. 

Mr. O'Reilly adds, however, that a“ higher rate 
of transmission could be obtained, as an expert op- 
erator can indent his Morse characters faster than 
most men can write the words they express with a 
pen or pencil.” 

We may perhaps take 150 letters as a fair esti- 
mate of the rate of transmission, and it follows, 
therefore, that this telegraph is more rapid than 
the English double-needle telegraph in the ratio 
of about three to two, and eince the latter employs 
two wires with their accessories, while the former 
employs only one, it follows that the transmitting 
power of each wire with the Morse telegraph is 
three times as great as with the English double- 
needle instrument. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRArHING, 


We come now to the consideration of submarine 
telegraph wires. Electrical communication over 
land once established, there remained little doubt 








that properly insulated wires would convey intel- 
ligence over the bottoms of rivers and seas. Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, of Calcutta, so early as 1839, suc- 
ceeded in depositing an insulated conducting wire, 
attached to a chain cable, in the River Hoogly, by 
which the electric current was transmitted from 
one bank of that river to the other. No use was 
made, however, ofthis line. In 1842, on October 
18, Professor Morse stretched a wire from the Bat- 
tery (New York) to the shore of Castle Garden. 
A ship cast her anchor upon it and destroyed the 
insulation to that degree that the Professor was 
able to produce through it only a few illegible 
marks, 

Somewhat discouraged, in truth, but, of course, 
firm in contidence, Professor Morse applied his mind 
to the transmission of the electric current across 
rivers without the aid of wires. 
was successfully performed, and the current sent 
across the canal at Washington without interven- 
ing wire, in presence of many members of Congregs 
and distinguished persons, in December, 1842, No- 


This experiment 


in the minds of the leading men in these enterprises | thing came of it. 





THE DOVER AND CALAIS CABLE. 














A rrornunscy 


But Professor Morse was so well sat id 
his failure at Castle Garden was ouly a pt 
success of submarine telegraphs that he wrot 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on 10th Au 5 
1843: “The practical inference to be drawn fr 
the law [which he had deve loped)} is, that a ¢ 
graphic communication m ry be estabii hed across 
Atlantic. Startling as this may now , the ti 


ull come when this project will be realized.” 


THE FIRST SUBMARINE TELEORAIH, 


America has the honor of having the first actu 
ally working submarine wir In the year 184 
when Professor Morse was overwhelmed with work 
in establishing land telegraphs and defending hi 
rights, Colonel Colt and Mr. Charles Robinson, of 
New York, laid a submarine telegraphic wire across 
from New York to Brooklyn, and from Lone Isl 
and to Coney Island. 
for the purpose of obtaining early marine news 
worked for some time to the public satisfaction 

It was not till 1850 that a project to unite En 
gland and the Continent by a submarine cable was 
broached in Londen, ‘The British Government, 
applied to for a grant of money, declined, Exclu- 
sive privileges were afterward granted to the un 
dertakers, and in 1851 the first submarine (c) gtaph 
cable was laid from Dover to Calais—lenrth, 2 
miles. Since then the number of submarine cables 
has greatly increased, as the following table will 
show : 


This wire, which was laid 


Liat or Sunwapive Canine 











Cables Lt} Date ? 
Dover and Calais 4 int } 
Dever and Ostend . ’ 6 ~ | 
Holyhead and Howth a 1 
Orfordness and (he Hagne i] 
Port Patrick and Dot.aghadee i v 1s 
Second cable, do., do., ....... 1 6 1 
| Italy and Corsica............ 6 f i} 
| Corsica and Sardinia ¢ ce LD 6 14 | 

Denmark, across the Great Bei i i 

Denmark, across the Littl Belt fh 4 | 
| Denmark, across the Sound l ; mo | 
| Acrossthe Frith of Forth (Se ) P , = 

land) ; . . od 

Varna and Balaklava (across) . . | 

4 ! 5 } 

the Black Sea j 

Balaklava and Lupat ‘ 60 I Afi 

Across the Danule, at Siumila ] 1S 
} Across the Hoogly River . 
| Messina to Reggio ' b i 6 | 

Across the Gulf of St. Lawrence i4 1en4 | 
| Across the Straits of North.) 
umberland, l’rince Edward 1 ] 1806 | 
| Island 

Across the Bosphorus, at Kan-) : , i 
dili . } : ese | 

Across the Gut of Kango, Nova) - j 
Scotia . } ane 

Six cables acroes the r the 

of the Danube, at the Iele of . 18 } 

Serpents, cach one mile long ‘ ’ j | 
and having one conductor } 
Across the Mississippi at Pad.) , 1 - 
| ucah 
From Petersburg tc Cronstedt 10 i 18S 
Across the ®t. Lawrence, at) i . 
Quebec ee ; —_ i 
Acrom the Soland Isle ’ a 
Wight (Moagiand)..... ; . = 

Acroas the Atlantic, from Trin-} _ e eas 

ity Bay to Valentia Bay tt ow ne - 

Small river crossings 

Total length of submarine eables 2 —s 

ae 

Among our illustrations will be found views of 
several of the submarine cables now laid. To man- 
ufacture thees cables has become a 1 ilar and 
vast business, and no little ingenuity and inventive 
skill has been exercised to bring them to their pres 
ent state of perfection. 

HOW SUBMARINE CABLES ARE MADE. 

The conducting wires inclosed in these cables 
are usually of copper, having a diameter of the six- 
teenth of an inch. Each wive is first separately 
covered with two coatings of gutta percha. Each 
successive coating increases the thickness by a cer- 
tain fraction of an inch. The object of laying on 
this succession of coats of the gum is to guard 
against accidental defects which might render the 
insulation imperfect. If such a defect happened 
to exist at any point of the first coat it would be 
covered by the second, the chances against a de- 
fect occurring at the sume point of both coatings 
amounting to an impossibility 

The conducting wire thus invested, or so many 
of them as it is intended to deposit, are then twist- 
ed together and surrounded with a mass of spun 
yarn, soaked with grease and tar, so as to form a 





compact rope. Around this rope are 
then twisted a number of atout iron 
wires, sometimes coated on the sur- 
face with zinc, or, as it has been call- 


cable is then 


yf 
ed, galvanized, The 
complete, 





Sixteen miles of a cable intended 
for the Irish coast was lost in 18 1, 











in 150 fathoms (900 feet) of water. 
After lying there nearly three y 
it was recovered by means of a | 























THE MISSISSIPPI CABLE. 


erful apparatus worked by a steam 
engine placed on the deck of a ste 
er. The oper ition ‘ red =6four 
days; for, from t! t fores of t 
tide, which runs at the rate of 
miles an hour, '* wa nd imy i 
ble to work except at th 1e8 of 
high and low water Phe cable v 
also imbedded in sand © that the 
strain required to drag it up was « 
casionaliy very great 

The re “every of this cable has so 
far solved the qu stion of the durabil 
ity of submarine t« begrr hes. it wa 
found nearly as sound as when laid 
down. There was a slight corrosion 


in certain parts which appeared to 
have been unbedded in decaying eca- 


weed —thi parts imbedded in umd 
were quite sound, ‘The cable, on lv 
tested, was found ae perfect in ineula- 


tion as when laid down. It has been 
found that the decomposition effect- 
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EVERETT’S PAYING-OUT MACHINE, 


| of bottom have been obtained from a depth of more 


The ocean is nowhere on the 
plateau deeper than 12,000 fect, while at its side 
soundings have been obtained to a depth of 24,000 
feet. 

By the soundings obtained with this ingenious 
apparatus, Lieutenant Berryman of the United 
States Coast Survey, in the summer of 1853 dis- 

| covered, and in the fall of 1856 verified, the posi- 


than two miles. 





an 





tion of that vast subterranean plain stretching be- 


tween the shores of Newfcundland and Ireland, 


which at once prophetically took the name of 





WILLIAM E. EVERETT, ESQ., FE} 


] it is now to be applied. 


THE TENBEGRAPHIC PLATA, 
An ingenious artist, Mr, Wells, has executed for 
us the section of the bed of the ocean which accom- 
panics this article. 


west or from west toeast, The design of the draw- 
ing is to show how singularly this elevated sub- 
marine prairie is adapted to the purpose to which 


‘GINEER U.S.N, 


The upper illustration on 
the same page presents a view of the surface of the 
great oceanic plateau, or table-land, along which 


‘‘ Telegraph Plateau,” and by means of the speci- | the telegraph wires have just been successfully 


mens of bottom brought up at the base of the rod, 
the important fact was ascertained that there were 
no eurretits by which a wire once laid would be 
abraded orinjured. So that, once laid, a telegraph 
cable is secure forever. 








= 





laid, 

his plateau, prairie, or ‘ steppe,” as Lieutenant 
Maury calls it, extends in unbroken line from 
Cape Race, in Newfoundland, to ( 


ipe Clear, in 
Ireland, 


o—n 
se 


It represents the Atlantic | 
ocean in section, the speetator looking from cast to | 








Indeed it may be said to encirele the 


earth; for it can be followed through the British 
Islands into the great range which divides the 
Arctic waters from the waters flowing into the 
Baltic and other seas, crossing the continent of 
Asia, disappearing under the Pacific, peeping up 
in the Aleutian Islands, and again reappearing in 
the great North American range which divides the 
waters of the Pole from those of the great Lakes. 

It is nowhere in the Atlantic above ten or twelve 
thousand feet below the surface of the water, while 
on either side of it, depths of 24,000 feet are sup- 
posed or known to exist. The whole plateau has 
Leen aceurately surveyed by Lieutenant Berry- 
man, and sounded at regular intervals with Brooke’s 
sounding apparatus, so that its surface can be 
mapped with more accuracy than the interior of 
the continents of Africa or Australia. 

It appears that the depth of water on the plateau 
nowhere exceeds two miles; and that there is, 
from a point a little to the eastward of the middle, 
a gradual slope toward each terminus, with but 
few irregularities. Along this ridge, so providen- 
tially arranged to facilitate the greatest achicve- 
ment of modern science and energy, there appears 
to be no rocks or jagged points to endanger the 
safety of a cable; nothing, in fact, bug a deposit 
of soft mud, which, under the micros@0pe, proves 
to be composed of myriads upon myriads of minute 
shells, each separate and entire—thus proving that 
there is not, in those depths, even sufficient current 
or motion to destroy, by abrasion, these fragile 
structures. 

It is, we know, a vast eemetery, covered from 
end to end, to the depth of several feet, with dead 
shell-fish of microscopic size. Some of these have 
been brought up, and exhibit the most lovely 
forms, showing, by their sharpness and perfect out- 
line, that no current exists where they lie, that no 
shocks disturb them, that they rest in a death-like 
stillness very well befitting so huge a grave. 

With the discovery of the plateau the laying of 
a telegraphic cable along its depth became a pros- 
pective fact. Even the least sanguine were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that this achievement was 
only a matter of time. Thanks to Yankee enter- 
prise and perseverance, and the liberality of the 
governments of the United States and Great [rit- 
ain, the time has been shorter than many sup- 
posed. 

ORIGIN OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPII 
ENTERPRISE, 

On an evening in March, 1854, a small party of 
gentlemen were assembled in the parlor of Cyrus 
W. Field, 84 Gramercy Park, New York. There 
were present, the host, Cyrus W. Field, his broth- 
er, David Dudley Field, an eminent lawyer, Pro- 
fessor Samuel F. B. Morse, Peter Cooper, Moses 
Taylor, Marshal 0. Roberts, and Chandler White, 
the last four eminent merchants. The subject of 
a transatlantic telegraph came up in course of con- 
versation; was discussed, with maps upon the ta- 
ble; and the assembled party there and then form- 
ed themselves into a Company, to be called ‘‘ The 
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New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph | immediately send in a special message to the | the 1 States G 
Company ‘and determined to devote themselves islative Assem ly, then i ‘ or. ft ; | 
to the successful achievement of this, the greatest | them to pass an act of incorpor ’ r. | f ‘dy of 10 per at r 
enterprise of the age. Peter Cooper was made | anty of the int t on the Company’s bonds to tl ve ¥ i to the Atl I I 
president, and Professor Morse vice-president, of | amount of £50,000, and a grant fif ; ‘ rovi " uri it time t vi I 
the new Company. | aa — l on the island of N ; t 6 per ‘ , 
S¢ tec vy the Compan i ris t | { rr ‘ ; 
CYynvs W. FIELD. | dati “Pal nT - , . : ‘ 
Cyrus W. Field, who at once took the leader’ Sir Al inder Lb ! ‘ 
part in the new enterprise, and who has i . ly led by hi 
ly identified himself with it, that, in ly progre f th ind t) ve I G 
time, his name will be a synonym of this, th ily « nected | ith » Scotel 
greatest triumph of the nin nth century, is a birth, of a f 
perfect specimen of the Ameri 1 bu . lan ii f re 
and a type of those practical minds, joined with | | iH } : ; 
vast conceptions, that have raised our people to | fer on an , =i the & 
their present proud pinnacle of superiority 0 in 168 | ‘ he 1 ‘ " : ‘ 
the nations of the earth. is father is the It the tit] Sir Al ud I \ 
David D. Field, pastor of the Congr ti l 1769. ' 
Church at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where h The sovernment of the I Prin : 
still performs his sacred duties. falling vacant about the Iatt of cabl ; ‘ 
Cyrus is one of six brothers, ea h of whom is 1851. on the death of Sir | ‘ tration of ’ 
distinguished for superior natural ability and high then Colonial Minister, ! (rer. | lin dx ' ’ 
moral worth. The name of David Dudley Field, mure tion. offered Ak 
the eldest brother, is familiar throughout the Union ernment of that colony rig. ATi . . 
for his legal ability, and, as the authof and origin- | He left Prince | ard | dand on tl h of he opiniontef the highest author 
ator of the “ New York Code,” has secured a last- June, remained in the United States {i . to beapprehended \ 
ing reputation, which will identify his name with months, and arrived at New Provid } Las it was quite cert t! 
the great minds of the nineteenth century. Mat- 12th October. where he assumed the ¢ or interfere with it when it la, 
thew Dickenson Ficld and Jonathan Edwards Field | of the Bahamas in the beautiful town of N ' sea ata depth of a mile ort : 
are leading lawyers in their native State, and have and continued to administer it f ipy let osed to thé makers of 1 t , 
been recipients of some of the highest honors of the years, when he left it to take charze of th in the highest decree strenct f ‘ 
Commonwealth. Stephen Johnson Field is at pres- | ment of Newfoundland. He may have 4 After numefous experiments, tlh: | 
ent one of the Supreme Judges of California. LIlen- | to encounter in that important colony ; ti i represented in the eut were sel 
ry Martyn Field, the youngest brother, is an emi- | be hoped that the administration of his govern t ! cable is.quite small, | 
nent clergy: litor of the New York /run- may prove as seéessful ther it was in Pris three-quart an inch in diame 
getist. 4 t, who is the youngest brother | Edward Island and the Bahamas. eight hundred weight out of w 
save Henry, was born at Stockbridge, in the year hundr weight in water to the mil 
1819. I pon arriving at an age to commence bus- THE FIRST FAILURE, | c-eighth the weight of the Dover { 
iness he came to New York, and made his first es- Mr. Field immediately returned to New Yor i Phe céintreof the cable was forme 
say under the guidance of A. T. Stewart, the emi- | ordered a cable, and bean preparations f copper Wh twisted into a 
nent merchant of Broadway. Untiring feithful- | ing it across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On A thich This strand was coated wit ta perch 
ness in the discharge of all his duties was charac- | gust 24, 1855 (a Friday, ill-omened day !), fir ormil : iall rope of 
teristic of his conduct; and only a few years | and unsuccessful attempt was ma le to lay ti hempen twit 
elapsed before he was at the head of one of the | ble. The expedition met with bad weather, a1 lastl i 1 she 
largest houses in the Union engaged in the manu- | after having, with much difficulty, laid 40 of . » strand of 
facture and sale of paper. Some four years ago— | necessary 150 miles of the cable, they 1 
and, as we have already stated, in a social circle to cut it to save the vessel from founder ‘ l t tact t t | 
at Mr. Field's house—the idea of the oceanic tele- A few b s of tl . ’ 
graph was discussed, and Mr. Field at once became | work, the vessel pitched forward as t t nu r of 
inspired with the idea of its practicability, and would bury herself the wave " 
turned the whole energies of his : > mind to | the cable lay at the bottom of th ae t the ini I 
bring about th sult. the war of elements set at 1 ht t ‘ 
The preliminary labor on this continent having | terprise, industry ambi r , 
been thoroughly accomplished, Mr. Cyrus W. Field | played by the pr ! t I i ta } . 
started for Europ Few encouraged him in his man proposes, thus God disp ' ; wr i by repeated | \ 
expectations; all per mally wished him well. On | rl ible. of which 1 " ] . ni } 
his last trip across the Atlantic, when leaving a was manufactured in I lon. rl : 8 ¢ | of tl ta percha t t ’ f ty 
number of his fri ls, one said, “ When shall ; facturi was foll T} ' lated mi 
see you again?’ “Not,” returned Mr. Field, | ; ires are st laid nd . ] I \ cl t { 
‘until I have laid the cable!” Such was the ior and ! ‘ y he l ‘ | 
spirit of confidence which maintain d under all the | wormed with hemp yarn so as to form a perfect | water i of its own 1 
discouragements which be his path. Pailure cular rope or cabl It is then pro 1 wit . | weight f ble enough, as Mr. | 
never cooled his ardor, or lessened his a iding faith her vering of her | ul t! ] { var | be ti r l | 
in a final triumph. In the third trial to lay the dl oaked in a preparation of S holm pa \ 
cable, it will be remembered that the cable, from | tar, pitch, oil, and tallow. It then receives its out- | i the « meer to be appre 
some unexplained cause, untwisted at the stern of | side covering of twel N { iron The | 
the Agamemnon, and th hearts of the most san- whole of this process, except tl sula of the | Some \ entert t | 
guine despaired. In the midst of the gloom occa- wi carried on at « ti xter und | tot ttor t it 
sioned by this disaster, the news reached us that |i machin ‘ ted f ry l r than t e sl { 
‘Mr. Cyrus W. Field is still sanguine of success.” | | thus be 1 fa ! f uy ' ! f the ( 
The terrible storm followed that nearly sent the | | th th n , i 
noble war vessel and its valuable freight to th 0 strat } { 
bottom of the sea; but when she arrived in port pediti I ( l of 
Cyrus W. Field was the first to hail her command- | Mr. Field q ly i t f 
er, and the most active to have immediate | ’ ordered a y ca , | 
tions made to ‘‘ try again.” Such energy, such de- wor , ously for the recover t¢ : i of tf 
termination to triumph, has an inspiration about boitom of the sea. Coutrary to al | ‘ 
it that thrilled through the hearts of all who were | » . 1. and the Compa | ae tg ' 
engage/l in the enterprise; it communicated ifself | and indomitable p , t of A ‘ . 
to the commander, officers, and men attached to inv material } " { a 
the ships engaged in the expedition, and mack | cable wa recessfull ; | , $ 
them all work as one man, throwing into their la ind weighed 13 I 
bors a religious fervor that partook of the sublime. | obtained g 1 
When the possibility of laying the cable had ceased Edward Island. Nova 8S 
to be discussed—when success or discouragements | Maine, and Canada. 
were alone indulged in—when it was deemed nat- | 
urally impossible to unite the continents by the — Soe Se ie | 
electrical current—when, in fact, the subject had In order to induce J lish capital ’ +} 
ceased to occupy the public mind, save as a remin- | ute to the undertaking, it , 
iscence of the past—the joyful announcement was to incorporate a new Compat | 
made that ‘* The cable is laid!” The heart of the | purpose of establishing the submari: , he 
W : nation thrilled at the news, and there went | Newfoundland and Ireland; and Mr. bie! } t th 
up rejoicings to Heaven more universal, more sol- | went to England and succeed ' o thre ; 
emnly thankful, than has ever been called forth by Company under the name I : of thi 
any human event—the mightiest triumph of the graph Company,” the two compani ‘ 
nin enth ce ntury was accomplished—one equ al selves together by articles of a t rat | . cA EMPT | 
to the civilization and grandeur of the age. in connection. rl list to be traversed by tl le wa t i 
Mr. Field is about thirty-nine years old, and looks The “New York, Newfoundland, and ! . j | With 2 ! : make i bl ' 
unger, if possible. He has a light, lithe body, | Telegraph Company,” connecting New York re would be s ent for all } t we t the 
nuscle and nerves, and no flesh, five feet eight Trinity Bay, had 1 to them by After « ’ 
hes high, and weighs perhaps 140 pounds. Lis following advantages : . ’ Is of } ' 
tures are sharp and prominent; a nose that al- The exclusive privil for fifty years of . ; ' . 
1ost exhausts his face; eyes small, sunken, gray | 4 telegraph across that island and tin of I thi uN . 
r blue, and apparentiy half closed; a large fore- the adjacent waters. They also obtained . ' I ph Fleet ass | it Va the ma 
head, and a full head of auburn hair. There is a | priation of twenty-five thousand dollars for ¢ les I Ireland, at the opening of August, 185 ‘ cti 
vuthful, almost boyish appearance about him, that construction of a bridle-path over th t : l r vessels t! mv : j 
makes him seem younger than he really is. ‘There | portion of the country, which was considered in Ld U. S. steam frigate Niagara, Captain | the Nixgara 
is little of the impressiveness of figure and mannér | dispensable for the regulation and repair of t! Huds t y the half of the cable from hreland 
bout him that distinguish his brother Dudley, of | telegraph. In addition to this they were secured - The U.S. steam frigate Susquehanna, Captain 
the New York bar. the interest on two hundred and ty the and Sands. to atter pon the Niegara, William F.1 
The necess ary preliminaries as to incorporation, dollars for twenty years, and a present of fifty . The U. 8. steamer Arctic, Captain Berryman, | with, wa 
ete., having been taken, the first ste p in the new | Square miles of land, which the Compan) ere to make further soundings on the coast of New- | New 
enterprise was to obtain the authority and assist- | allowed the liberty of selecting in any part of the | foundland | ar 
of the Government of Newfoundland. ‘The | island. 1. The Telegraph Company's steamer Victoria, 
two Fields and Mr. White immediately proceeded The shares of the “Atlantic Telecraph Com- | ¢ Sluyter, to assist in landing the cable at | t ; 
to St. Johns, to endeavor to consummate those | “pany,” at $5000 cach, were ribed in I land { 
Ccessary pre lininaries, by the laying of a line of | a4 America through Mr. Ficld’s efforts . Hi. M, steamer Agamemnon, Capt ' tall 
sraph across three hundred miles of the wilder- | amount of the entire original capital, £350,000, to lay the half of the cable on the Am 
f Newfound ind, and stretching a submarine | #1,750,000. They were distrilyuted in the f 6. IL. M. ate smer Leopard, Captain W 
. ross the tempestuons Gulf of St. Lawrence. | ing manner: to attend uy the Agam n. 
SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAX Gee hundred and ¢ ~y- etguty-es 7. Ti, M, steamer Cyclops, Captain Day ' 
Ee , America, eighty-six in Liverpool ty go ahead of the steamers and ke 
The worthy Governor, Sir Alexander Banner- Glasgow, twenty-eight in fanchester, and t! 8. The steamer Adrice, Captain Lay 
me hose portrait will be found in this sheet), | mainder in other parts of England. The « assist in landing the cable at Valentia 
met them in a spirit fully their own. Having | however, had to be subsequently increased On Friday (!), the seventh of August, operatior ' 
stated their desires, he promised them an answer #2, 500,000, to meet the failures that occurred beran It had been determined, after mar leli 
in the course of that day. In an hour or two the | the variou tempts to su ] eration to com paying out from Valentia | ] 
answer was given to them in writing, that he would Lay, the Niagara to lay the cable on the Irish sid lp 
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satisfactory resui 


rhe first failure having proved the unfitness of 

t Lvil it m ery then used for its pur- 
I the bire Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
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and metruction of new machinery. 
1 nt labor, men being kept at 
W ceil to produce the ti 
tirely self-acting tm 
with ble was, at length 
‘ y ETT AYING-OUT MACH I 
| n iz va 1 for | cable i 
1 ) my} I I ! 
i imp! I reat dificulti t 
J t n ing out ti wit | 
in fa which feated the enterprise 
t yea rose from t tendency of the cable t 
ind then break, and from the sudden strain 
s which the motion of the sea occasioned, 
\ mr Y m the hall of the ves el, and raising 
1 depressing her alternately Mr. Everett aim- 
l meet these difficulties. His machine, of 
‘ rve tw ‘sy may be described i 
"a 
The machin placed deck tn the after-part of th 
1, and I t @ i side, to be clea 
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n the } i hrough a guid 
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l wheel, f ing frame, G, furnish- 
h weichts fixed on at which ends in a piston 
f a cylinder, 11, fall of water. This piston, be- 
tqu lar enouch to fit the cylinder, t! 
at has m to pla } but with dificulty It 
refor t, 3 ling freely to every alter 
pi u ca to none with a jerk, as th 
I ti i to lod the 
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t } ast piece of machinery 
pa } 1 © projec well 
over s ‘ i so down into th L 
r 
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I ! y fixed his mind what amount of 
j p the cable at the required tension, 
r ight being hung on 
t 5 el u which the cable 
pa snd, in point of fact, therefore, riding on the ca- 
le : ) r is placed on the side 
i : act amount of pressure 
‘ Ur 2 wheel, I, with spoke 
ha lik tee l of a river steamer, and 
m the drum of which " passes over a wheel, K, 
t M t f h latte re nuts « 
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SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN, 


a piston working in a cylinder of water, R, and acting 
also as a water cushion to prevent any sudden jerk. 
Each brake is furnished with Appold's apparatus, O, and 
works in a tank of water, P P, etc. The consequence of 
all this is, that any man of moderate intelligence and at 
all used to steering, stands at the steering-wheel, I, with 
his eye fixed on the index, just as the helmsman’s on the 
binacle compass. The engineer instructs him what 

ight to keep on, just as the officer in charge tells th: 
helmsman what point to steer for. As the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel increase or diminish the strain, th« 
sliding frame, G, will have a tendency to rise or fall with 
the tightening or slackening of the cable. The man at 
the wheel corrects this tendency by a slight turn of the 
wheel one way or other, which acts instantly through 
the chain over the wheels, K and M, on the brakes, N N, 
and so through the drums, W W, ctc., on the drums, 
cp 

A simpler or more ingenious contrivance it is difficult 
to conceive. The index always indicates unerringly to 
the man at the wheel the tension of the cable; the least 
turn of the wheel acts instantaneously and powerfully on 
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the four brakes, which, however, are prevented by the 
W r cylinders from acting with too abrupt a jerk. 

This machinery, which was pronounced by some 
wiseacres emphatically unsuited to the duty it had 
to perform, seems to have worked admirably both 
on board the Niagara and on board the Agamem- 
nom. From the hour of their parting in mid ocean 
to their respective arrivals in Ireland and New- 
foundland, not the least accident occurred. The 
cnormous vessels freichted with the cable rose and 
fell with the roll and swell of the sea; but the in- 
cenious contrivance above described saved the ca- 
train, and the careful hand- 
ling of the mechanics employed, together with the 
simple but effective nature of the machinery, over- 
came the tendency to kink. It is now stated that 
enable any number 


ble from any sadden 


Mr. Everett’s machinery wili 
of cables hereafter to be Jaid 


tainty. 
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PREPARATIONS, 

The winter of 1857-8 was spent in busy prepa- 
rations for a second attempt, to be made early in 
June, 1858, that month being, according to wener- 
al experience, especially calm on the North Atlan- 
tic. New experiments were made by the electri- 
cians ; the new paying-out machines were thor- 
oughly tried at sea. The experiment of paying 
out the cable in water nearly three miles deep, and 
much deeper than it is any where between Ireland 
and Newfoundland, was entirely successful, and 
the new machinery was pronounced perfect. The 
operation of splicing was performed four times, and 
the cable was paid out at the rate of seven to eight 
knots per hour. Finally, all was ready for the 
After long consideration, it was 
determined to send the fleet to a point nearly mid 
ocean, from whence the two vessels should begin 
to pay out simultaneously. The particular point 
selected was in long. 52° 2’ N., and 33° 18’ W.., 
where the depth of the ocean is 1600 fathoms. 

The Telegraph squadron, consisting of the Niag- 
ara, the Agamemnon, the Valorous, the Gorgon, and 
the Porcupine, started from Plymouth Sound at ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 10th of June for mid 
A few days before sailing ninety addition- 
i! miles of cable were placed on board the Niagara 
nd Agamemnon, so that there were on board both 
ships 2970 miles, or a little more than fifty per cent. 

1 the distance between Ireland and Newfound- 
land, 

The public mind was wound up to the highest 
pitch of anxiety. All the omens were favorable, 

nd it was hoped that this time the great enter- 
prise would be successfully consummated, 


second attempt. 


1 
i 


ocean. 


THE STORM, 

On the outward passage the two vessels nearly 
foundered. In the terrific gale which they en- 
countered the Ntegara earned herself a lasting 
reputation as a magnificent sea-boat. Her decks, 
encumbered as never an old sugar-drogher’s are— 
the vessel to 
| make the worst possible weather—she yet with- 
| stood the waves, and came out of the conflict with- 
out material injury. The Agamemnon, one of the 
finest of Britain’s war-steamers, suffered material- 
ly, and nearly foundered. The worst storm was 
during the 20th and 21st of June, when the A qa- 
memnon rolled so heavily and dangerously as, in 
her then trim, to lead to serious fears that the masts 
would go overboard, or that she would capsize com- 
pletely and founder. In these heavy lurches the 
coals, which were stowed in the main and lower 
decks, broke away and seriously injured several of 
the crew. The electric instruments were all in- 
jured. The main coil in the bottom of the ship 
shifted. The deck boats got adrift. The iron 
screw guard was wrenched in two, and the waste 
steam-pipe between the boilers broken, all by the 
heavy rolling. Twice, after every effort had been 
made to ease the ship, which was much hampered 
by the upper deck coil of 236 tons forward, it was 
found necessary to run before the wind, so that it 
was only on the 25th of June that the rendezvous 
was made, and the other vessels of the squadron 
sighted. 


her cargo, stowed in a way to caus 


FAILURE AGAIN. 
| All the vessels having at length arrived at their 
central point of junction, the first splice of the ca- 
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ble was made on the 26th of June. After having 
paid out two and a half miles each, owing to an 
secident on board the Niagara, the cable parted. 
Tae ships having again met, the splice was made 
yood, and they commenced to give out the cable a 
second time; but after they had each paid out 
about forty miles it was reported that the current 
was broken, and no communication could be made 
between the ships. Unfortunately, in this instance, 
the breakage must have occurred at the bottom, as 
the electricians, from the fine calculations which 
their sensitive instrumentsallow them to make, were 
able to declare such to have been the fact even be- 
fore the vessels came together again. Having cast 
off this loss they met for the third time, and recov- 
ered the connection of the cable on the 28th. They 
then started afresh, and the Niegara having payed 
out over one hundred and fifty miles of cable, 
all on board entertained the most sanguine anti- 
cipations of success, when the fatal announcement 
was made upon Tuesday the 29th, at 9 p.m., that 
the electric current had ceased to flow. As the 
necessity of abandoning the project for the pres- 
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TRINITY BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND, FROM THE SEA 
ent was now only too manifest, it was considered Ont attempt abx nt f tl i- 
that the opportunity might as well be availed of to | ble was | 1 the second t hundred 
test the strength of the cable. <A rdingly, this and twer miles; and on the 28th 1! ‘ le wa 
immense vessel, with all her stores, etc., was al- | again joined, and about two hundred and ninet 
lowed to swing to the cable, and in addition, a | miles was lost, making a total of four hundred and 
strain of four tons was placed upon the brakes, vet, twenty miles sacrificed to Neptune, during tl 
although it was blowing fresh at the time, the ca- | futile attempts of 1858. 


ble held her as fast as if she had been at anchor for 
over an hour, when a heavy pitch of the sea snapped 
the rope, and the Niagara bore away for Queens- 
town. Before starting, an arrangement was made 
that should any accident occur in giving out the 
cable before the ships should have gone one hun- 
dred miles, they should return to their starting 
place in mid ocean; but that in case that distance 
should have been exceeded before any casualty 
should happen, they should make for Queenstown. 
In accordance with this understanding, the Niag- 
ara having made one hundred and nine miles be- 
fore the mishap, returned to Queenstown rhe 
Agamemnon returned to the place of rendezvous, 
waited some days, and then returned to Valentia 
Bay. 


THE FINAL AND 
The Niagara and CG: 
on July Sth The 
rived on the 12th. It was then ascertained that 
the final break in the cable was below the stern of 
the {1 game mnon, after one hundred and fi rty -six 
miles had been payed out of that vessel. The 


memnon returned to the rendezvous in mid ocean 


SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


rgon arrived at Queenstown 


{gamemnon and Valorous ar- 


{ga- 


and cruised there five days in antic ipation of meet- 
On the 
(Jueenstown it was resolved to coal and start again 
for a final attempt to lay the cable, on the 17th 
July, there still being, on both ships, twenty-five 
hundred miles of the cable left. 

The particulars of this final 
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tl ugh the whole lengt) f cable, board beth ships 
perfect. Depth of water, 1550 fat) Distance to the 
entrance of Valentia Harbor, 3 nha miles; and 
from there to t Telegraph h «the sh mi of the 
cable is to be I 
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11 miles 730 fatuome. CAPTAIN HUDSON, 
+0 Milos, 
2 9-10 miles. 
les, Total amount of eable payed ont, 456 miles, 400 fathoms. 
2444 miles Total amount run by observation, 87! miles 
e run by rva- Total amount run by patent log, 854 6-10 miles. 
) per cent } Total amount run by ship's log, 380) miles. ; 
8 | Total amount run by engineer's log, 386} miles 
Total amount of surplus cable payed out over distance 


1 Niagara 300 mil 


run by observation, 85 miles 400 fathoms—equal to 23 
er cent, 

°5 miles to water 1465 fat! 
265 miles to water 1080 f 
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urd Agamemnon of 105 miles to water 465 fathoms. 
g l mon board | 505 miles to water 200 fathoms. 
t her 300 milk | 451 miles to water land fathoms. 
l berth dec | 511 miles to Telegraph house. 
1 r deck At 3:05 p.m, finished paying out coil on lower deck, 
41° 55’ W. and changed to coil in the hold. 
leas. Monday, Aug. 2.—Lat. 49° 52’ N., long. 45° 37° W.| 
iles. Distance run by observation last 24 hours, 154 miles. 
42 iniles. Distance run by ship's log last 24 hours, 144 miles 
+1 7-10 miles. Distance run by engineer's log last 24 hours, 141 6-3 
t or a surplus of miles. : 
by observation Distance run by patent log last 24 hours, 141 3-10 miles. 
0) to 2424 fath- | Payed out 177 miles 15) fathoms, ora surplus of 23 miles 
N.N.E. to NIE 150 fathoms over distance run by observation—equal to 
und heavy swell. 15 per cent. Depth of water 1600 to 21,355 fathoms. 
cour very accu Wind N., weather cloudy. Gorgon in position. 
} The Niagara getting light and rolling heavily, it was 
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“NIAGARA. 


not considered safe to carry sail to steady her, for in 
case of accident, it might be necessary to stop the ship 
as soon as possible. 

At 7 a.M. passed and signaled Cunard Steamer from 
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toston t 


Total a 
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on board 
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miles, 
9-10 miles. 
} miles. 






by patent 
i patent | 
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y ship's log, 52 


| amount run by engineer's log, 528 miles. 
surplus cable payed out over distance run by ob- 


108 miles 500 fathoms, or less than 21 per cent. 
s from water 1465 fathoms, 
: from water 1080 fathoms. 
es from water 465 fathoms. 
from water 200 fathoms. 
from water, land fathoms. 
f relegraph house fathoms. 
reenwich time, imperfect insu- 
ted in sending and receiving signals 
n which continued until 5:48 a.m., 
) Greenwich time, when all was right 


water 











e, or 8:4 
The fault was found to be in the ward-room coil 
f this ship, about 60 miles from the lower end, 
mmediately cut and taken out of cireuft. 
Aug. 8.—Lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 49° 23” W. 
ce run by observation last 24 hours, 147 miles. 


6: Giga 


ven 


Distance run by ship's log last 24 hours, 137 miles, 

Distance run by engineer's log last 24 hours, 139} 
miles 

Distance run by patent log last 24 hours, 134) miles. 

Payed out 161 miles 763 fathoms cable, or a surplus of 
14 miles 763 fathoms over distance run by observation, 
equal to 10 per cent. Depth of water, 742 to 1827 fath- 
oms. Wind N.N.W. Weather very pleasant. Gorgon 
in position. 

Total amount of cable payed out, 795 miles 300 fath- 
oms. 

Total amount ran by observation, 672 miles. 

Total amount run by patent log, 660 4-10 miles. 

Total amount run by ship's log, 6613 mika 

Total amount run by engineer's log, 666) miles. 

Total amount of surplus cable payed out over distance 
run by observation, 123 miles 800 fathoms, less than 19 
ver Cent. 

: 74 m_les to water 200 fathoms, 

150 miles to land. 

210 miles to Telegraph house, 

At 8:26 a.m. finished paying out coll from hold, and 
commenced paying out from ward-room coil; 30 miles 
cable remaining on board at noon. 

At 11:15 a.m., ship's time, received signals from on 
hoard Agamemnon that they had pgyed out from her 
780 miles cable. In the afternoon and evening passed 
several icebergs. At %10 Pp.«., ship's time, received sig- 
nal from the Agamemnon that she was in water of 200 
fathoms. At 10:20 p.m., ship's time, Niagara in water of 
200 fathoms, aud informed Agamemnon of the rume. 


| 

| Wednesday, Aug. 4—Lat. 48° 17’ N., long. 52° 43° W. 

| Distance ram by observation, 146 miles, 

| Distance ran by ship's log, 149 miles. 

| Distance ram by engineer's log, 149 miles. 

Distance run by patentlog, 142 miles. 

Payed ont 154 mw $60 fathoms cable, or a surplus of 

| 58 miles; 460 fathoms ever distance run by observation 

-equal to 6 percent. Depth of water less than 200 
fathoms. Weather beautiful—perfectly calni. Gorgon 

in position, 

| Total amountof cable payedout, 949 miles 660 fathoms. 

| 





Total amount run by observation, 515 miles. 

Total amount run by patent log, 802 4-10 miles. 

Total amount run by ship's log, 8104 miles, 

Total amount run by engineer's log, 815; miles. 

Total amount of surplus cable payed out, over distance 
run by observation, 131 miles 660 fathoms, about 16 per 


Agamemnon at noon, that they had payed out from her 
{40 miles cable. 

Passed this morning several icebergs. 
off entrance to Trinity Bay at 8 a.m.; entered Trinity 
Bay at 12} p.m. At 2:20 rm. stopped sending signals to 

Agamemnon for 14 minutes, for purpose of making splice. 

At 5 p.m. saw her Majesty's steamer Porcupine coming 
to us; 7} pm., Captain Otter, of the Porcupine (who 
has been for the last six weeks surveying and sounding 
Trinity Bay), came on board Niagara to pilot her to 
anchorage near Telegraph house. 


| 
cent 
64 miles to Telegraph house, received signals from 
Made the land 


Thursday, Aug. 5.—At 1:45 a.m., Niagara anchored. 
Distance run since noon yesterday, 64 miles; amount of 
cable payed out, 66 miles and 382 fathoms, being a loss 
of less than 4 per cent. 

Total amount of cable payed out since splice was made, 
1016 miles and 600 fathoms. Total amount of distance, 
S82 miles. Amount of cable payed out over distance run, 
134 miles and 600 fathoms, being a surplus of about 15 
per cent. 

At 2 a.m. I went ashore in small boat, awoke persons 
in charge of Telegraph house, half a mile from landing, 
and informed them that the Telegraph fleet had arrived, 
and were ready to land the end of the cable. 
| At 2:45 received signal from Agamemnon, that she had 
} 
| 





payed out 1010 miles cable. 
At 4 a.m. delivered the following telegraphic dispatelt 





for the Associated Press, to be forwarded to New York 
as early in the morning as offices of the line were opened : 
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U. 8. Sream Paroate Niacana, } 
Tursrry Bay, N. F., Augwet 5, 1858. 
To the Associated Press, New York. ollie 

The Atlantic Telegraph fleet sailed from Queenstown, 
Ireland, Saturday, July 17, to meet in mid ocean Wed- 
nesday, 28°h. Made the splice at 1 r.m., Thursday, 29th. 
and separated, the Agamemnon and Valorous bound to 
Valentia, Ireland, the Niagara and Gorgon for this place, 
where they arrived yesterday, and this morning the end 
of the cable will be landed. It is 1696 nautical, or 1960 
statute miles from the Telegraph house, at the head of 
Valentia Harbor, to the Telegraph house at the Bay of 
Bulls, Trinity Bay, and for more than two-thirds of this 
distance the water is more than two miles in depth. 

The cable has been payed out from the Agamemnon at 
about the same speed as from the 

The electric signals sent and received through the whole 
cable are perfect. 

The machinery for paying out the cable worked in the 
most satisfactory manner, and was not stopped for a sin- 
gle moment from the time the splice was made until we 
arrived here. 

Captain Hudson, Messrs, Everett and Woodhouse, the 
engineers, the electricians, the officers of the ship, and, 
in faet, every man on board the Telegraph fleet, ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to make the expedition suc 

essful; and, by the blessing of Divine Providence, it has 
succeeded. 

After the end of the cable is yey: connatiet with 
the land line of the telegraph, and the Niagara 
charged some cargo beionging to the Telegraph Com- 
pany, she will go to St, Johns for coal, and then proceed 
to New York at once, Crnvs W. Frevp. 


The machinery for paying out the cable is certainly all 
that could be desired—the 

The greatest strain ever upon the cable was 23 ewt., 
and that only for a short time. 

The cable was payed out at an angle of from 10 to 19 de- 
grees with the horizon, and at an average speed of 6} 
miles per hour. 

The average speed of the ship during the whole time 
the cable was being subm was 5j miles per hour, 

lhe cable was well coiled, and ran out beautifully. 

Left with Mr. De Santy, at his request, 1) miles 
raised cable, and there is now remaining on board this 
ship about 60 miles of eable manufactured this year, and 
about 20 miles of the cable that was submerged last year 
and recovered, 

For many int 


i rticulars in regard to the 
ing of the cable, I would refer you to the reports ot the 
engineers and eh cians, 

egraph cable — At 6, end of 


At &15 am. Tel ; 
cable carried into Te house, receiving 
strong currents of el ty through the whole Pare 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, then read prayersand 
made some remarks. 

At 1 p™., her Majesty's steamer Gorgon fired a royal 
salute of 21 guns. on te 

friday, Aug 6.—Have been receiving stron, 
electric signals from the house in Vaientia, . 

Saturday, Aug. T, 1358. 
and Porcupine sailed, and returned on account the 
fog. 1 visited lead mines to engage men to work on 
Telegraph house, cut wood, build road, ete. 

Electricians busy fitting up instruments. 

Sunday, Aug. 8.—Good signals being reeeived through 
the cable. Religious services at Telegraph house at 
Spm. 

Monday, Aug. 9.—Offered to remain at Trinity Bay 
with the electricians, if I coul! be of any service te them, 
but as I could not, left in the United States steam frigate 
Niagara at 5} a.m. for St. Johns, H. M. steamers Gorgon 
and Porcupine sailing in company. 

At 6 p.a., arrived at St. Johns, where there was great 
rejoicing at the laying of the cable. 

Received here a great number of telegraphic messages, 
some of which I copy: 





New York, Awguast 9, 1454. 
To Cyrus W. Field, St. Johna. 

Your family are all at Stockbridge, and well. The joy- 
ful news arrived there Thursday, and almost overwhelmed 
your wife. Father rejoiced like a boy. Mother was wild 
with delight. Brothers, sisters, all were overjoyed. Bells 
were rung, guns fired, children let out of school shouted, 
“ The cable is laid!"" “ The cable is laid!" The village 
was in a tumult of joy. My dear brother, I congratulate 
you. God bless you! Davip Dupuey Frey. 


The telegraph line to the United States was occupied 
every moment, and I gave the officers of the steamers the 
privilege of sending and receiving free as many mes- 
sages as they chose. 

The Governor had a large dinner-party at seven, where 
IT met many of my oldest Newfoundiand friends; and 
later in the evening there was a grand ball at the Colonial 
Buildings. 

Sr. Jouns, N. F., Wednesday, Aug. 11, 1858. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, K.C.B,,-cte., ete., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Resrerorep Sir —I should consider it a very great per- 
sonal favor if you would permit the Ge Captain 
Dayman, to accompany the Niagara, Captain Hudson, to 
New York. 

English officers and English sailors have labored with 
American officers and American sailors io lay the Atlan- 
tic cable. They were with us in our days of trial, and 
pray let them, if you can, share with us our triumph. 

I know this would be agreeable to Captain Dayman 
and his officers. Please answer here. 

With high regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cyacs W. Freup. 

One end of the Atlantic cable was landed from the Ni- 
agara on the Irish shore August 5, 1857, and the other 
_ the American side August 5, 1858, from the same ves- 
se 


The heavy shore end laid last year from Valentia still 
remains, and the main cable is to be spliced on to it, so 
that both ends have been landed from the Niagara. 

The eable now laid in Trinity Bay is the same as was 
submerged last year from the shore end on the Irish 
coast, and since recovered. 

MR. FIELD TO THE DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


At your unanimous uest, but at a v great - 
sonal sacrifice to myself, I accepted the pf bene 
Manager of the Atlantic T: 


elegraph 
purpose of doing all in my power to aid 0 make the 
enterprise successful ; find as that object has been obtain. 


power, consistent with duties to and m 
own private a ow the futereone ofthe ‘Atlan. 
tic Tela 

1 shall write you ‘next mail in regard to the ca- 
ble and machinery on board.of the ¥ 

Rejcisag wit yon be Gs suctaes « has, under the 
beasts God, nttended our united efforts to connect 
the Old and the New Worlds by the electric telegraph, 

I remain, gentlemen, very truly your friend, 
Cyrus W, Fixup. 
THE “ AGAMEMNON’S” PASSAGE. 

The Agamemnon seems to have experienced 
rougher weather than the Ni In fact she 
was overtaken by a gale, which, though not quite 
so severe as the one in which Loth ships were 
caught in June, was sufficient to cause serious fears 
as to the safety of the cable, Nevertheless, she 


get safely through. The London Times says, Cx- 
ultantly : 


jis, we are 
informed that the last attempt to lay the - 
graph has succeeded, and that the ou and New Work’s 
are actually linked together by t The 
weather proved seriously unfa' 


the ships started toward their several stations. On the 
evening of the same day a breach of continuity occurred 
in the cable, which lasted one hour anc a half. 

“The ship was tiopped and the machinery repaired, 
though not till bopes »f holding on the cable bad been 
abandoned. During Friday it blew a head gale of wind 
against which the «!ip. under her full steam, could bard 
ly make way, even with yards and strnck. On 
Saturday, the 3ist, the wind shifted round to the south- 
west, and during that day, Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day, it continued to blow bard, with frequent violent 
squalis, the sea ning tre dousl the whole 
time, and no one expected the cable to on from one 
minute to the other. 

“ On Wednesday the weather moderated, but the swell 
was still high. About four a.m. the change from the 
lower to the upper cable was successfully made, and dur- 
ing the afternoon shallow water was gained. The second 
change from the upper to the orlop deck coil was made 
about nine o'clock in the evening; after which all went 
well until the ship anchored at six a.m. in Doulas Bay.” 

Another English paper says: 

“ How it was that with the same cable, and, as far as is 
known, with the same hatical appli , the exper- 
iment proved this time fortunate, when on the two for- 
mer i it was a decided failure, we shall learn in 
due time; but the weather at least will not account for 
it, sinee the dispatch which conveys the happy news 
states that it has been ‘very unfavorable.' It seems, 
however, there was ‘luck in odd numbers," since on the 
third trial the job was accomplished. The Directors of 
the Company are entitled to all the credit to be derived 
from courage and perseverance. They were not dis- 
heartened by two costly failures; but still having confi- 
dence in their cable, even after most other persons had 
lost faith im its capabilities, resolved to venture a third 

and the event has proved their calculations to be 
well founded, The interest taken in the issue of the ex- 
bee was vividly shown by the commotion created 
the city by the news of its success, and still more sub- 
stantially by the speedy rise in the value of the shares, 
which, after be de as low as £200 per share, 
suddenly advanced to from £300 to £1000, with every pros- 
pect of a Surther increase in value.” 


THE LANDING. 


The cable was landed from the Niagara at 5:15 
A.M., on Thursday, August 5, 1858. It was land- 
ed from the Agamemnon, at Valentia, at 6 A.™., 
the dthof August. The splice was made on board 
the Agamemnon at 1 P.m., on Thursday, the 29th 
of July. Less than seven days were, therefore, 
consumed in the laying. The progress of the two 
ships was nearly equal, there being at no time 
a diversity of more than ten miles between the 
amount paid out of the two cables. 














TRINITY BAY. 


The two landing-places of the cable are destined 
to more celebrity than has ever been their share in 
times past. The cove in Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
land, which has been selected ag the site of the 
American terminus, is in a wilderness. The near- 
est louse is several iniles distant; nothing sur- 
rounds the Telegraph house but bleak rocks and 
barren forests. 

The Herald correspondent thus describes the two 
bays: 


** The approach to the bay in which the cable is to be 
laid is exceedingly picturesque, and possesses all that 
wildness and grandeur of scenery which distinguish near- 
ly the whole coast of Newfoundland. If the weather 
should prove clear, the peaks of the high headlands can 
be seen some thirty miles from land, and a nearer view 
shows a country of peculiarly mountainous character. 
The first thing that strikes the visitor is the barren and 
rocky nature of the land; but there are some parts which 
are particularly susceptible of cultivation, and where, 
considering the inhospitable character of the climate, 
farming has been successfully carried on. It must be 
confessed, however, that the prospects for agricultural 
operations are not of the most encouraging kind, and that 
cod-fishing is, as it must always prove, the most lucrative 
occupation. Between those bleak, wild mountain ranges 
there are some beautiful little valleys, through which run 
streams of the purest sparkling water. Indeed, there is 
an inexhaustible supply of this common but valuable and 
necessary article, both in the numerous lakes, rivers, and 
rivulets with which the whole island abounds, and which 
come gushing out of every rock in the summer time, or 
are frozen up in icy stillness and death during the long 
and cheerless winter. 

“The entrance to Trinity Bay is about thirty miles 
wide, and on either side rise the bold headlands of Bac- 
calo and Horse Chops—the latter of which is about five 
hundred and the former seven hundred feet in height 
The shore of the bay is marked by iadentations and 
smaller bays, and inlets have been worn into its rocky 
boundaries by the restless action of the sea, which breaks 
here with resistless fury. Large caves, running far into 
the mountain barriers, have been hollowed out by the 
same agency, and the deep seams that scar the front of 
the rocks show that time has also left its mark upon them. 

. . * . >. > 


“ By looking at the map of Newfoundland it will be 
seen that Trinity and Placentia bays are separated by a 
narrow neck of land about four miles in breadth, Now 
this spot has been selected, not only on account of the 
sandy character of the beach, but for another reason no 
less forcible. It is intended hereafter to lay a submarine 
cable from Placentia Bay to the best point either in Nova 
Seotia or near Portland, Maine, and the brief distance, 
therefore, between the two bays, will tend greatly to facil- 
itate this desi A subterranean line, four long, 
will be all-su mt to connect the two cables, the one 
extending to Ireland, and through Ireland to England, 
Europe, and Asia; and the other to the United States aud 
the whole of North America. At present the connection 
will be formed with the land line running from St. Johns, 
the capital city, to Cape Ray, the most extreme south- 
western t on the island, where the cable which spans 
the was laid in the month of July, 1856, The great 
advantage of the ya submarine line extending 
from Placentia Kay to Nova Scotia or Portland will con- 
sist in its being free from those accidents to which all 

lines are liable, and to which that in Newfoundland 
is more particularly exposed, on aceount of the severity 
of the climate and the wild and uncultivated state of the 


country. 

* At the head of the Bay of Bull's Arm, about half a 
mile from high-water line, the Telegraph house will be 
erected. This will be a spacious frame building, con- 
taining, in addition to the office or operator's depart- 
ment, a sitting-room, a kitchen, eight bedrooms, and all 
the other et ceferas of a well-appointed household. 


VALENTIA BAY. 


. on account of ite being 
the nearest to Newfoundland, and on account of its par- 
ticular adaptability for a telegraph station. The county 
of Kerry, which is indented by Valentia Bay, and in 
which the shore-end of the cable was landed on the even- 
ing of the 6th cf August last year, is very similar in its 
natural features to that part of Newfoundland where 
the cable is landed. Hugs mountains rise up on almost 
every side, and great masses of rock, in a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes, stand out in solitary isolation miles from 
the land. Two of these, of such gigantic dimensions 
that they almost approach the dignity of mountains, 
guard the entrance of Dingle Bay, like weather-beaten 
setitinels; while further in from the ocean is a long 





0 left 

the 18th of July, until she joined the rest of the 
at the rendezvous in mid ocean on the 
enced a continued snecession of heavy winds. The splice 
wes successfully made on the eftarene of the 29th, and 





tain range, the face of which is worn with daep fis 
while its base is hollowed out at irregular intervals 
some of which extend, aceording to the state- 
the , several hundred feet into the 
very heart of mountains, The bay has » depth in 








some places of over a hundred fathoms, but it is so open 
to the sea, and the anchorage is so bad, that it is one of 
the worst places which a vessel could select in a storm. 
Valentia Bay is more protected, and although not safe in 
a storm, affords much better anchorage. The land, for 
miles inte the interior, is very rocky and barren, and af 
fords a poor pasturage for the diminutive but hardy race 
of cattle for which the county Kerry is famous. The huts 
of the peasantry which dot the hill-cides show too plain 
ly the poverty of the lower classes of the people, and how 
their labor is rewarded. The ruins of charch- 

wv were built by pious Christians as long ago as 
i 


with the impoverished of 


= The Island suffered 

famine in Ireland, and hundreds died of starvation 
on the roadside or in the miserable dwellings, some of 
which still remain, and in which their bodies wore found 
many weeks after their death, unburied, and in a horri- 
ble state of emaciation, The small land cove in which 
the bay terminates was decided upon last year as the 
place for the landing of the cable, and has not been 
changed since. It is, in fact, tie very best t that 
could be selected. About four hand yards from the 
beach a telegraph buil ‘ing, somewhat similar to that at 
Trinity Bey, Newfoundland, has been erected and sup- 
plied with every thing necessary for the business and ac- 
commodation of the operatera, The junction with the 
cable will be formed by a land line running to Cork, from 
Cerk to Dublin, thence across the Channel to England, 
and by other connections with the great net-work of tel- 
egraphs which extends over the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, and which has already embraced within it portions 
of Asia and Africa.” 
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CAPTAIN HUDSON, OF THE “NIAGARA,” 


On %h Augast Captain Hudson, who had so 
ably piloted his ship across the Atlantic, and aided 
no little by his experience and his efforts in the 
successful consummation of the great enterprise, 
left Trinity Bay for New York cia St. Johns. He 
arrived safely, with the entire telegraph Company, 
in New York on Wednesday, August 18. 

Captain Hudson, who has done himself much 
honor by his management of the noble ship intrust- 
ed to his care, is a New Yorker by birth and resi- 
dence. He entered the service on January 1, 1816, 
and took rank as Post-Captain September 14, 1855. 
He has been nearly forty-three years in the service, 
of which nearly thirty-five have been passed in 
active service. He was a prominent and valuable 
officer in the United States Exploring Expedition 
of 1838-'42. 

Since her arrival the Niagara has lain at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, where, by the courtesy of 
Commodore Kearney, the Commandant of the 
Yard, every facility has been afforded to the pub- 
lic to visit and inspect her. 

For some days after the arrival of the news of 
the success of the cable farther intelligence was 
exceedingly scarce, and some fears began to har 
ass the minds of certain doubting Thomases as to 
the eventual possilility of transmitting messages 
through the cable. The great public, however, 
was firm in its faith, and went on with its rejoic- 
ings. All doubt was at last set at rest on the 16th 
of August, by the transmission of a message from 
Queen Victoria to President Buchanan, sent and 
received on the same day. It will be weil to place 
the messages on the record : 


THE QUEEN'S MESSAGE. 
To the President of the United States, Washington : 

The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon 
the successful completion of this great international 
work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest interest. 

The Queen is convinced that the President will join 
with her in fervently hoping that the Electric Cable 
which now connects Great Britain with the United States 
will prove an additional link between the nations whose 
friendship is founded upon their common interest and 
reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicating 
with the President, and renewing to him her wishes for 
the prosperity of the United Staves, 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
Wasminotos Crry, Aug. 4, 1858. 
To Her Majesty Victonta, Queen of Great Britain: 

The President cordially reciprocates the congratula- 
tions of Her Majesty, the Queen, on the success of the 
great international enterprise a by the seci- 
ence, skill, and indomitable energy of the two countries. 
It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to 
mankind, than was ever won by conqueror on the field 
of bat*'- 

May tow Atlantic Telegraph, under the bleming of 
Heaven, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the kindred nations, and an instrument 
destined by Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civil- 
ization, liberty, and law throughout the world. In this 
view will not all nations of Christendom spontaneously 
unite in the declaration that it shall be forever neutral, 
and that its communications shall be held sacred in pass- 
ing to their places of destination, even in the midst of 
hostilities. (Signed) James BUCHANAN. 

The Queen's Message was sent over piecemeal, 
owing to some repairs becoming necessary during 
its transmission fron. Valentia. 

Mr. Field has since informed the impatient pub- 
lic that until September Ist the line would be kept 
closed for the benefit of the operators, the Compa- 
ny, and the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

On the 19th of August the cable was first put to 
public use; M. De Santy, the operator at Trinity 
Bay, having sent on that day “‘a very explicit 
message to the agent of the Cunard steamers, at 
Liverpool, respecting the disaster to the steamer 
Europa.” Mr. Field also on that day received by 
telegraph the congratulations of the Directors of 
the Telegraph Company in London. 

On 17th there were general rejoicings through- 
out the lend in honor of the success of the tele- 
graph enterprise. New York was generally illami- 
nated. Fire-works were set off in the Park, and 
by an accident the roof of the City Hall was set 
on fire. Our illustrations sufficiently depict the 
scenes. 

COINCIDENCES. 


Some singular coincidences in important dates 
have been observed. Aside from the fact that the 
unsuccessful attempt with the Newfoundland ca- 
ble and the first unsuccessful attempt from Valen- 
tia Bay were begun on a Friday (a fact significant 
to sailors), the 29th of the month scems to play 
quite an important part, both for good and for evil, 
in its history. The telegraph fleet sailed from 
Plymouth on the experimental trip on the 29th of 
May. ‘The cable was broken at the stern of the 
Agamemnon, ou the first attempt to lay it, on the 
29th of June; and the splice in mid ocean on the 
last and successful attempt was effected on the 29th 
of July. 


The 5th of August, too, seems to be a red-letter 
day in the Company's calendar. On that day in 
1857, the Niagara landed the 
the Irish shore ; 
1858, the same vessel landed th 


end of the cable on 
and on that same identical d : 
ther end of th 


cable on the shore of Newfoundland—both ends of 
the cable being thus laid by the Niegara 

On the 34 of Augwet, 1857. the teleeranh juad 
ron left the Cove of Cork for Valentia Bay ! 
on that very same lay —WS years bef the lit- 


tle squadron which carried Columbus on his first 
voyage of discovery to these shores, weleched 


an- 
chor from the port of Palos in Andalusia 


THE NEWS IN ENOLAND. 

In England the rojoicings seem to have been 
very general also, The newspapers express their 
joy over the great success, as in cur own country ’ 
and predict wonderful results from this new inte: 
national tie, It is curious to note the effect 
news upon the latterly somewhat down-lo 
telegraph stock The Liverpoo! Joura 

* It isa habi> with people on "Change to as te eve 
national movement with pounds. shillings, aud p- it 
is a way they have, and they can not help it. It te, of 
course, very unsentimental ; but it has th. 





age of attaching an estimate of value t uch matters 
For instance, wher the news from Valentia arrived. the 
inquiry was, “ Who has got hares!" and the exclama 
tion was, “I with I hed a few!” Th alk was, that 
what on Wednesday evoulng would be considercd dear 


at £300, was worth ot ten o'clock on Thursday 1 ‘ 
£1200; that, six days before, an old song would be 
extravagant exchange for a share, and that one, at least 
was sold for £250; that, yesterday, £900 

paid for it, or one of the same family; that, n 
this line will provoke rivairy, but thet. in the mean thne, 
the Company will probably anticipate competition by 
laying down a second line.” . 


TLe London Times has these reflection 


“ The Atlantic Telegraph shares of £1000 cach. which 
were yesterday offered at £340, immediately advanced 
this morning, on the receipt of the tlecram of » 






CCE eR 
to a nominal quotation of £690 to £900. Tater in the 
day it was found that holders were extremely firn ; 
the final price was £980 to £020. The fire through 
message from New York is now awaited with the at wt 
interest, and most persons commected with the American 
trade are eanguine of the permanent impulse it will give 
to the commercial intercourse of the two « ts and 
the economy it will also effect by frequently preventing 
the profitiess shipment backward and forward of “ls 
or specie.” 

The Liverpool Northern Times sars 

“And now the President of the Amer n Union can 
hail Queen Victoria at Cherbourg, } t i-morn , 
the ruler of France, accost the King of Belgium. tell the 
Queen of Spain that he don’t want Cuba except at a fair 
price, intimate to Austria and Prossia that the!r Embas 
sadors at Washington and at their ports are in the er 
joyment of good health, Yea, even the Czar of Nusa 
can learn sow the building of his war steamers ects on 
whenever he makes a contract for their construction in 
the United States. Merchants, too, can } he “ ups 
and duwns '—the spe ive fluctuations in cotton, corn, 
provisions, and all other commodities iniy a by we 


from America; while the go-ahead American trader will 
not be slow to post himeelf up In the movements of every 
article which we send out to the Western ¢ tinert 


Thus, then, the ruling Sovereigns on the eastern eide of 
the Atlantic will be well informed of what ts ; ne in 
most parts of the New World rhe slightest political 
commotion in any Stat 





. public, or Kingdor vill be 
wafted acrom the entire length of the electric wir ° 
This is the latest statement of the affairs of the 
Company : 
“Although the amount to participate in dividend is 
£4 6,000, the capital actually received ts £081,000, Out 
of this the charge for the entire cable has heew paid, with 


all other expenses, and @ small cash balance is still in 
hand applicable to the current outlay It is underntood 
that the only additional capital now intended to be wold 
ie the small sum that will bring the total te £000,000, 


and which is required for the stations, ete., that remain 
to be established. The colon 
pany give them an exclusive 
gards the Newfoundland const « 

dor and Prince Edward Island, 1 


al concessions of the Com- 





i twenty-five veare ae 


regards Cape Breton Island They have also a similar 
privilege for twenty-five yoars from the State of Maine. 
“Prom the respective Goveruments of Great Britain 
and the United States the terms obteined are a payment 
of £14,000 per annum from each for the transmission of 
their messages for fifty years, until the dividends amount 
to six per cent. on the original capite! of £850,000, after 


which cach Government is to pay £10,009 a year, euch 
payment to be dependent on the efficient working of the 
line. Previously to the failure of the first expedition 

which sailed on the 4th of Auguet, 1657, and lost O38 
miles of cable, the £1069 shares touched about £1156 or 
£1200, and the lowcet point has been £200, a sale having 
been made at that price since the attempt last Jun 

when there was an additional loes of 480 miles. On the 
present oecasion it appears that nearly 500 miles of cable 
remain, the total payed out from the two ships having 
been oni y 2022 miles,” 

There seems as yet to be some doubt as to wheth- 
er “the investment will pay.” On this subject a 
few words from Professor Morse, written after a 
telegraphic experiment madg¢ in Ovtober, 1550, may 
help the reader to a conclusion : 

“* There can be no question but that. with a cable con- 
taining a single conducting wire, of a size not exceeding 
that through which we worked, it would be casy to 
telegraph from Ireland to Newfoundland at the speed of 
at least eight or ten words per winute. Take it at ten 
words in the minute, and aliewing ten words for name 
and address, we can safely calculate upon the tranmnis- 
sion of a twenty-words’ message in three minutes; 
*** * or fourteen thousand four hundred words per 
day.” 

That amount would pay. 

It is stated that a prospectus has been issued of a 
Company to complete the long-ex pected telegraphic 
communication with Britieh Indian territories, It 
is to be called the European and Indian Junetion 
Telegraph Company, with a capital of £290,000, 
in £10 shares. The line selected is the seme as 
that for the Euphrates Railway—namely, from the 
port of Seleucia, on the Mediterranean, to the he sd 
of the Persian Guif, following the valley of the 
Euphrates; and it will « onuect, ¢ n the one h mod, 
with the Austrian system of telegraphs, which is 
to be carried to Seleucia, and on the other, with a 
cable to be laid by the East India Company from 
the Persian Gulf to the Indian port of Kurrachee 
It will, therefore, supply the only link necessary to 
enable messages to be transmitted from London to 
any of the several Presidencies, Direct pecuniary 
support is expected from the Government and the 
Kast India Company, together with a concession 
from Turkey, and no call is to be made until there 
arrangements shall have been completed. One 
half the shares are to be allotted to the subscribers 
to the Euphrates Railway, and the other half to 
the public. 





In conclusion, we offer the following 
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“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND 


f land-tek 


he work! at the 


rraphJines | 


of tel- 
1, as near as can be as- 
The instruments used 

machines. 


miles of telegraph, 


employing a capital of $500,006 


rt and unreliable lines, 
Governments. | 
0 miles of telegraph 
timated at a million 
In England the Gov- 
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THE CABLE WAS LAID. 


a certainty that the paying-ont machinery and 
to obtain the result wished for. 


Y, Trittene, Aug. 8. 


| operation. 
| trolled by the Government. 
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ernment has the power of ordering all Government 
messages to take precedence of any other commu- 
nications, and, when deemed necessary, all tele- 


| graphs are required to be placed at the disposal of 
| the Government, 


Only one instance of this kind 
has occurred; on the oreasion of the anticipated 
Chartiat Riots, in April, 1849, 

France has 8000 miles of telegraph in operation, 
under the exclusive control of the Government. 


Belyium has about 550 miles of telegraph lines 


constructed and controlled by the Government. 
Germny and Austria have nearly 10,000 wiles 

of telegraphs controlled by the Governments. 
Prussia has about 4000 miles of telegraph in 

They are mostly underground.—Con 


W 





ON 


| about 1700 1 


telegraph lines little is known. 


} constructed and « 
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EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN!" 


Holland hag-400 miles of telegraph. 
Saxony and Lavaria have Government lines of 


1 1 


ltaly has 2509 miles, controlled by its different 
Governments, 
rlund has 1500 miles, under control of the 
Federal Gove 

Spain and Portugal have some 800 miles—con- 
trolled by the Governments. 

Russia.—Of the namber and extent of Russian 


Sor 
Srew 


ronment. 


As near as can be 
estimated, they extend over 500 miles—under Gov- 


| ernment control. 


India has now in operation 500 miles of telegraph, 
utrolled by the East India Com- 
pany. 


SS 


AY 


BEPORE THE QUEEN'S MESSAGE. 





bune, Aug, 16. 





We can not quite suppress a painful suspicion that the cable has not been 
: ; . ; A few days | stretched fully across the Atlantic at all—that there has been no communica- 
‘lure will make it plainer still that the opera- | tion whatever with Valentia, and will be none till another wire shall have 
men unquatified to overcome the difficulties | been laid, and more successfully than this one. 
ing suspicion that our electricians have been deceived by the return to them 
on the cable of their own messages, after the manner of an echo,—N, Y, Tri- 


In short, we have a shudder- 





Australia has 500 miles in operation, and 800 
miles nearly or quite completed 


RECAPITULATION. 





Des . ub co hike cobsbbhdedsbsadine 45,000 
Es ipdos sabi'sbechindotabnscieses 10,000 
France,... 
Germany: q 
Prussia , 
Kussia.... Y 
Re-t of Europe d 
GREER s 0d00s uth cocks cnctinduld 04 étbéinade . 
REINS « sa cine vo 6600040 060s cocdeusset 1,200 
Other parts of the world ............... Dine 
Total length of telegraphic lines. ... 95,350 


The number of messages passing over all lines 
in the United States is estimated at about 4,000,000 
per annum, 


AFTER THE MESSAGE. 


When the Niagara arrived she and her gallant officers were received with 
an electric enthusiasm such as ought to greet those who assisted at the nup- 
tials of the Old World and the New. 
Field and Captain Hudson. * * Let the ditcher throw down his spade 
the woodman his axe, let the poor forget their sufferings and the rich their 
eares, while we raise one more general and hearty cheer for the success 


We shower benedictions upon Mr. 
and 


the trans-Atlantic Telegraph.—N. Y. Tribune, Auy. 19, 
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HOW CYRUS LAID THE CABLE. 


| 





At 
[ Write Veekly.] 
nY JOHN G. SAXE, | 
Come listen unt y ng; 
Tt is no silly fable; 
Li li abou mich cord | 
The | \ Cable. | 
B , Cy e | [Dp 1, SaVs b M | 
1 ha ’ ’ ior 
ut I nt at h 
Acr tl Atl Occan | 
Then all the ] 1, and said, 
They'd like t do it } 
He might gz s “0% but 
He nev I £ h it 
To carry « l 1 plan 
He I l a 
He mig! s l] } r himself 
With ! : { 
But Crrus was a 1 int man, 
A fell { ' 
And heed t ti king words, 
Their ] r and sion 
Twice d is bra fforts fail, 
And yet his mind was stable; 
He wa'n't the man to break his heart 
Because he broke ; cable. 
‘“Once more, my galiant boys!” he cried; | 
‘ Three times !—you know the fable—” 
(**Tll make it 4a tered he, 
‘* But 1 will lay cabl ) 


Once more they tried—-hurrah! hurrah! 
What means this great commotion ? 

The Lord be praised! the cable's laid 
Across the Atlantic Occan! 


Loud ring the belis—for, flashing through 


Six hundred leagues of water, 
Old Mother Enelaad’s benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter. 





O’er all the land the tidings speed 
And soon in ey nation 

They'll hear about the cable with 
Profoundest adn ion! 

Now | and long live Vic, 
And t Cyrus; 

And may faith, and zeal 
With emulation f u 

And may we honor evermore 
The manly, bold, and stable, 


And tell our sons, to make them brave, 
How Cyrus laid the cable. 
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Satronpay, Serremper 11, 1658. 


THE CONVENTION. 


te is now just about twelve years since, amidst 





rejoicings and jahilations of all kinds, the 


adoption of the Constitution of 1846 was pro- 
claimed. It has been sometimes familiarly 
calied *“*Mike Hoffinani’s Constitution,” and, 
certainly, few men had more to do with bringing 
it about than the honest cld man whom. in his 
coat of **hodden gray,” we all so well remem- 
ber. Amidst congratulations, and felicitations, 
and prognostications of good was the child of 
the sawe of Llerkimer born. Radical Demo- 


crats were in ecstasies to see some of their dear- 





est theories actually incorporated in a “ fun- 
damental law.” Jubilant Whigs declared that 
such an amount of official death had never been 
known before; and, sure enough, a hecatomb 
of judges, master ‘xaminers, inspectors, and 
functionaries of all names and grades were 
sacrificed on the altar of the new popular God. 
The old lawyers rejoiced over the dowufall of 
Walworth, and the young ones danced about 
the bonfires prepared for Chitty and Graham, 


like our aboriginal chiefs around the pyre of a 
foe taken in battle. The Millennium was seen 
only a little way off. The odious central pow- 
er was broken down. No more wasteful debts 
should be contracted by the State. The law 
skould be so plain that he who ran (if he had 
‘‘ordipary wnderstanding”) might read, and 
Democratic institutions were to take a new 
start, and open on a new phase of their exist- 
ence 





Such were the hopes and anticipations that 
attended the birth of the Constitution of 1846. 
O: } years | rolled away; and when 
\ St last y jlitary and alone,” 

la ice a bill for a Con- 
i tae a i purpose of openly at- 
c ig, U nott \brogating, this very same 


Constitution, not a vo was lifted in its favor 
pted to defend it. Mr. Stow’s bill 
passed with scarcely a shadow of opposition, 
and we can now find no one who doubts that the 
Convention wiil be held. 


No one attem 


If this be so—if we are really on the eve of a 
reconstruction of the entire frame-work of our 
State Government—it really behooves us to take 
the matter into more serious consideration than 
l 


148 as yet been done. and, by disc ussion and ex- | Charles Dickens contemplates, at no distant 








great work befcre us. 

It will be well, therefore, briefly to recapitu- 
late the prominent features of t » Constitution 
of 1846, to see how far it has effected any good, 
and in what respects it has failed to answer the 
views of, its friends « moters 

And, first, of the ral Power 

In the year 1846 ‘‘d tralization” was a | 
popular cry. For a | s sion of years 
the power of the State had been controlled by a | 
very able body of Democratic statesmen, among 
whom Van Buren, Wright, and \iarcy were, per- | 
haps, the most conspicuous. This state of things 
hi re | 


roduced in a portion of the Democratic 
g of rivalry and dissatisfac- 





1 the Whigs seized with eagerness on 








the « wrtunity to break down the power of their | 
opponents. This, together with the desire of | 
lawyers for a judicial reform, was the true 
cause of the apparent, perhaps the real, popu- 
la ity of the Constitution of 1846. Half the | 
Democrats, and all the Whigs, were delighted | 
t the overthrow of the greatest political power 


n the State. 


The object in view was com} l stely attained, | 
Not only were all the offices in the gift of the 
central appointing power (the Governor and 
Senate) vacated at a swoop, but the appointing 
power was itself destroyed, and the elective 
principle resorted to as a succedanc 1. The 
levi wer was also razeed; the term of 

t duced from four years to two; and 
the members of both the Senate and Assembly 
de returnabie from single districts, instead 
of counties and Senate Districts, as before. 





The result of these measures has been very 
marked. The power of the State as a State has 
been greatly impaired ; and the counterpoise in- 
tended to be furnished by the check of the State 
organizations on the Federal Government is al- 
most totally destroyed. And this because the 
power of all the functionaries of the State is se- 











riously lessened. 

The Governor is a mere figure-head. De- 
prived of the whole power of appointment, with 
scarcely any real power left but that of pardon, 
he is little more than a grandiloquent and ses- 
quipedalian sort of turnkey. He has no influ- 
ence and no control. 

The Senate of the Sta of N York was | 
formerly an influential body Elected for four | 
years from large Senate Districts, each being 

one-eighth of the State, the members of tl | 
| body were sure to have among them men of | 
reat ability and influen The falling off in | 
the character of the Senate since 1846 | been 
most marked. The Senators are now elected 
for two years from single Senate Districts, each 
| being only one thirty-second part of the State 
| The office has dwindled, and of course fallen 


into the hands of lesser men 

In the Assembly the operation of the curst 
of the single district system is still more appar 
ent. Formerly the members were chosen from 
the counties; and in New York, where the mis 
chief is made more apparent, perhaps, than else- 
where, it was impossible to make a ticket of 
sixteen names which would not contain some 
individuals representing the real ability and 
true interests of the metropolis. Not so at all 
| at present. The city is cut up into sixteen sep- 
| arate districts, and in each district a mere local 
| popularity is quite sufficient to return a Repre- 

sentative. ‘The consequence is, that the charac- 

ter of the members of the Assembly has fallen 

off most manifestly. ‘They no longer represent 

great bodies of men and large interests, to which 
| end to whom they are responsible ; they repre- 
| sent the prejudices, or the passions, or the in- 
| terests of some small locality; and so long as 
| that locality is satisfied the member is safe in 
his seat. 

These causes are fatal to the character of the 
legislittive body. Just so fast as public spirit 
and large views go out, just so fast do party 
rancor and petty interests creep in; and we ac- 
cordingly find in the tone, the intelligences, and 
the morals cf the Legislature, a very manifest 
falling off since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1846. 

Indeed, no argument is required, It is per- 
fectly obvious that a Representative chosen by 
the city of New York, and responsible to the city 
| of New York, will be a very different person from 

the Representative of the Twenty-second Ward, 
| or the Eighteenth and a piecé of the Nineteenth 

wards, In the one case, he acts for, speaks for, 

feels for all the interests of a great city; in the 
| other, he is the Representative of some corner 
grocery. 

But our subject grows apace. At some oth- 
er time we shall call attention to other branches 
of the topic. 











It is enough for the present to close by say- 
ing that there is no subject at present before the 
| people that can be compared in interest to the 
approaching Convention. Now that Kansas no 
longer shricks or howls, and that the star of the 
Prophet has paled in Utah, there is really no- 
thing before us half so well worth occupying 
our minds or our pens as the reorganization of 
our State Constitution. 
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tion. to bring the popular mind up to the period, a secon] visit to the United States. 
ua . “a * : : ' 


his expenditure has been so liberal that the 











CHARLES DICKENS AGAIN IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


We have good reason to believe that Mr. 


Large as Mr. Dickens’s emoluments have been, 


pursuit of gain is not indifferent tohim. And 
the handsome reward’ which Mr. Thackeray 
reaped from his late tours among us has, it is 
said, stimulated Mr. Dickens to renéw his ac- 
quaintance with the Yankées and their almighty 
dollars. He wi!l not come asa lecturer. Though 
a man so versatile that he might have commands 
ed success in almost any walk of life, and most 
certainly in any which depended on the display 
of eloque ice and elocution, Mf. Dickens has 
never trenched on the peculiar field of the pop- 
ular lecturer. He isa public reader. He reads 
—not Shakspeare, but Dickens. Some time 
since the idea of publishing himself in detach- 
ments occurred either to him or to some one of 
his friends. Selections were made from his 
works—tid-bits, adapted for consumption at a 
single meal. They were generally well re- 
ceived, and became popular. ‘Then the further 
improvement was proposed—that Mr. Dickens 
should read the selections as he had read his 
Christmas stories. This, too, was tried, and 
found to answer. As a reader, competent crit- 
ics pronounce Dickens to be without an equal. 
No play, performed by a galaxy of theatrical 
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hardship to one or the other, but they bear the 
cross as manfally as they can, consoling them- 
selyes with the thought that they have set no 
shameful example of matrimonial disturbance, 
brought ‘no blash to their children’s cheek, pre- 
served inviolate the sacred secret of their fam- 
ily sorrow. Mr. Dickens has pursued a different 
course. Not satisfied with biazoning his tron- 
bie, he has wantonly and cruelly sought to lay 
the whole blame of the separation on his wifé 
He lias published a letter charging her with the 
grossest neglect of the duties which should have 
been dearest to her as a wife and a mother. If 
the charge was false, it was dastardly to urge 
it; if it was trae, it was even worse. No doubt, 
in the event of Mr. Dickens's arrival here, this 
matter would influence the cond#et of many 
wives and mothers in regard to him. 

Still, for all this, as a man whose debtors we 
all are for rich and rare feasts of amusement, 
and the best and soundest instruction that man- 
kind enjoys at the present day, Charles Dick- 
ens is entitled to a respectful and grateful wel- 
come at our hands. We may not take him to our 
hearts; but we owe it to ourselves to be not un- 
mindful of the debt he has laid on all of us. 
We must never foryet that his sins can not can- 
cel our obligations. 


THE BURNING OF THE QUARANTINE. 


Ovr country readers are aware by this time 





stars, is said to be as entrancing as his reading 
of select portions of his best works. All En- 
gland has crowded the rooms where he has 
read 

And now, we are told, alive to the pecuniary 
value of an audience of twenty-five millions of 
old acquaintances on this side the water, he in- 
tends to come to the United States. How will 
he be received ? 

If Charles Dickens had never been here, no 
man living would receive such an ovation. No 
man in the world is so well known or so gen- 
erally admired in the United States as he. We 
have reason to know that, for one reader in En- 
gland, he has ten here. We will go farther, 





and say, without fear of contradiction, that, for 
every copy of his works circulated in Great 
Britain, ten are printed and cirealated here. 
Nor is he any where better appreciated or more 
thoroughly enjoyed than in the United States. 
The popularity of other men—natives or for- 
eignen authors, artists, poets, statesmen, phi- 
] ropists—sinks into insignih ance in com- 
parison with hi Had we never seen him, we 
ld certainly bow the knee to him en masse, 

But he has been here. He came long before 
had reached the pinnacle of eminence on 

he now stands. Yet so many in this 

t { derived pleasure and the best kind 
instruction from his works that all crowded 

| him to testify their admiration. He was 

f 1 as no m had been before, or has been 
Lee Nod t, in many cases, the adulation 
gross, the compliments were in donbtful 


iste, the attentions excessive. The public is 
rious—fine and coarse clay mixed. But the 
vivit of Dickens's reception was uniform—an 
h t desire to do homage to a great and good 
writer. ‘The civility was badly requited. The 
sarcasms embodied in the ‘‘ Notes” and “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” may have been based on truth; 


many of them w C be: ond doubt : but com- 








ing from a man whose ears were still ringing 
with hearty American welcome, and whose stom- 
h was hardly disburdened of American good 
cheer, they were in bad taste, It may be said 
that we had no right to expect to purchase Mr. 
| Dickens's pen by offerings to his intellectual and 
physical palate ; but it is still trner that it was 


| 
aC 





hardly decent for him to accept the offerings 
and then snarl at the giver. Ile should have 





made his election; cither to eat akes or to 
snarl; to do both was uns¢ it any 
excuse that he has always | of 
the faults of his own peop! t 
home. Ilere he was a cuest may 
scold his own cook as much as h but 
he has no business to grow] at the tou. hnese of 
his neighbor's steak, having previously gorged 


himself therewith. An American who had been 
received in England as Dickens was here, and 
who had written about the English as he wrote 
about the Americans, depicting the rank and 
file of the nation as coarse, low, dishonest, bul- 
lying, ill-bred fellows, and throwing in an occa- 
sional decent imbecile as a foil, would have been 
eschewed by good literary society here, and 
would have been pronounced a foul-mouthed 
slanderer by the European critics. Does the 
rule hold good both ways? 

Mr. Dickens's reception here will somewhat 
depend on the degree to which these consider- 
ations will affect the natural tendency of our 
people to fete him. Possibly, however, at the 
present moment, other obstacles may stand in 
the way of his welcome here. It is. known 
throughout this country, that, after twenty years 
of married life, he has just.separated from his 
| wife, on the ground, as he states, of incompat- 
ibility of temper. Separations between hus- 
band and wife are but too common here, alas! 
but when a man and woman have lived together 
twenty years in this country, they generally 
make out to spend the brief balance of their 
life in each other’s society. Very often it isa 





that, in the middle of last week, the Quarantine 
establishment on Staten Island, in this State, 
was burned down by a mob. They may have 
heard also that a party of United States Marines, 
who were sent to the scene of action, declined 

interfere between the Hospital authorities 
and the incendiaries; and that nearly twenty- 
four hours after the last attack of the mob, 
Governor John A. King and the Quarantine 


authorities dispatched a strong force of police 
to prevent the rioters carrying away any of the 
ruins. But for this last salutary precaution, 
there is no saying what might have befallen the 
smoking embers. 

This Quarantine question is one on which 
very erroneous ideas prevail in some parts of 
the country. On the face of it, the burning 
of hospitals full of sick people seems to be an 
act of outrageous vandalism; but, in this case, 
there are concomitant circumstances which ma- 
terially alter the complexion of the deed. 

When the State of New York seized, forty 
years ago, a piece of land on Staten Island for 
a Quarantine station, the island was a desert. 
Since then the growth of the city has compelled 
settlement on all accessible parts of the island. 
The Quarantine station is now surrounded by a 
continuous Village, many miles in extent. Be- 
tween that village and the city there is inces- 
sant communication. Evidently such a Quar- 
antine as this was no Quarantine at all. The very 
essence of Quarantine—isolation—was wantug. 
The hospitals not only failed in their purpose— 
they actually served to nurse and propagate in- 
fectious disease. In spite of every precaution, 
for many years past yellow fever has been sys- 
tematically spread every summer from the Quar- 
antine to the adjacent village, and thence to the 
city. Two years ago the absurdity and the dan- 
ger of the location on Staten Island were so 
obvious that the Legislature passed an act di- 
recting the removal ofthe Quarantine. Un- 
fortunately the execution of the act was intrust- 
ed to parties, some of whom were bent on mak- 
ing corrupt gain out of it; so it failed. ‘The 
people of the island, who were the most direct 
sufferers by the maintenance of the Quarantine, 
waited patiently two years; then, finding that 
the wise intentions of the Legislature had been 
frustrated, and that there was no prospect of 
removing the Quarantine under the State Act, 
they proceeded by another method. ‘The town 
of Castleton, in which the hospitals stood, pro- 
nourced them, through the regular municipal 
channel, a nuisance, and authorized their aba‘te- 
ment. On which the people deliberately r- 
moved the sick and burned them down. 

Arson is an ugly offense, and the destruction 
of property very blameworthy. But we are not 
told that the scul of John Brown of Providence 
was doomed to eternal perdition for the burning 
of the Gaspé; nor is it generally understood 
that the Mohawks who destroyed certain car- 
goes of tea one day, long ago, in Boston harbor, 
were weighed down to the grave by remorse for 
the crime. And what can be dearer to a man 
than the health of his wife and children and all 
whom he loves best ? 


~ giarwae row 
THE LOUNGER. 
THE JUBILEE 
Tuerr have been great festivals within a cen- 


tury. Many men can remember the joy over our 
peace of "15, and the lights that burned in English 


windows when the conqueror of ‘he world was con- 
quered at Waterloo. Others ill the illa- 
mination of London when the news came m 
Nelson at the Nile and at Trafal and a red 
few may still hear and see, in their farthest mem- 


ories, the fires that blazed and the beils that rung 


when our grea. Revolution ended. 

Yet there was never a light that burned in a 
palace window for victory by sea or land that did 
not suggest those human windows in which the 
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HRO 
FACT, FANCY, AND FUN, 
BY A SOUTHERN LAWYER. 
PHILL THURMOND'S RESURRECTION, 
Tne lewest judicial tribunal in Georgia is the 
Justice’s Court, Limited in its jurisdiction to 


sums under thirty dollars, it is enacted that par- 
ties litigant have the richt to establish their de- 
mands and offsets by their own oaths. 

he policy of this infringement of the rules of 








evidence is very questionable, as it gives the dis- 
he ] unscrupulous a decided advantage over 
t! st and conscientious in settling those mi- 
nor controversies constantly growing out of th 


transactions of men. ‘ . 
About forty-five or fifty years ago there lived in 

, via an individual who was 

of the aforesaid stat- 


the middle part of Geor 
famous for 
utory provision. 

No man could have t 
John Ramsey. 


svailing himsel: 


en fonder of small law- 
A little experience in 


suits thar 


early life had prejudiced him greatly against the 
hicher courts (where he found the consciences of 
wits not so pliant as his own); so much so, 
that he determined so to deal and be dealt by that 
al putes with his neig! s and the world gen- 
erally should, to use his 1 expression, be ** con- 
nis "in the Justice’s Court There he could 
proceed without the expense « f counsel, and be al- 
ways } ided with legal evidence. 

John became 89 eminently successful in his own 
cases that he regularly attended “ Jo Durham's” 
Court of 656, District of Maliha, Georgia, and car- 
ried on there a hind of stcam law practice to some 
I t It waa’ curious to witness his prosecution 


If he could not convince 
quotations from Clayton's 
** Prince’s Digest,” or the 7th 
volume of “‘ Espinassy” (which latter authority he 
always left at home), he would deliberately take a 
swear at the case himself, and, as the marksmen 
cnock out the black.” He became quite a 
terror to the young limbs of the law whose fate 
brought them in contact with him—so much so, 
that they would rather have met as opposing coun- 
sel Chief-Justice Marshall, then in his judicial 
prin ' . 

John was always on the look-out for a lawsuit 
for himself or some one It was an inva- 
, when one of his neighbors 

the executoe or administrator 
count just under thirty dollars, 

upon the refusal of which, 
soon as the law permitted, 
red as sure as the Court was 


il defense of suits. 
Durham 
* Georgia Justice,” 


Judge by 





say, ** 


else. 
riable practice of his 
died, to exhibit to 
of the estate an a 


and demand payment; 


is brought 


suit V 


as 
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Chus lived John, successfully squabbling with 
tl ing x the dead, until Phill Thur- 
mond, a » of which we write, moved 
into his 1 hborhvod, and settled within half a 
miie ef hin No man, won or child ever lived 
in that par the Stat hout personally know- 
ing or hea of Phill. His facetiousness and love 
of fun proverbial And although he has long 

ir been gathered to his fathers, and there has 

been no biography of him, yet he still lives in the 
legendary stories of the county in which he re- 
sided to all intents and purposes as if a Washing- 
ton Irving had chronicled his deeds, 

One wnacquainted with Phill would, on first 
sight, mistake him for a plain, homespu -clad cler- 
gyina At the date ef the oecurrence to which 
W re about to allude, he was fifty years of age, 
though his appearance would not indicate more 
than thirty-five He was of common size, with a 
slight disposition to cor ey, exhibiting a re- 
markably clear, light complexion, with small blue 
e) His countenar ipon the whole, was pre- 
PD ing, and weuld ha been strikingly so but 
for ry serious 1 almost solemn cast of ex- 


ldom smiled, and 


nive, 


when he did it 


[t was his invariable prac- 





ve left home, to drink freely, which 
t on his intellect or countenance 
the furmer and render more se- 


t of the latter. 
uriou 


It was 
3, to witness the 
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consumm of his plans or tricks, When 
the str and most ludicrous events (brought 
about altogether by his contrivance) would occur, 
and every one present was convulsed with irre- 
Pp ible laughter—except the object of his attack, 
who would be boiling with rage or overwhelmed 
with confusion—there would sit Phill with a coun- 
t ice that would have lent additional gloom to 
a funeral procession 

Alth he was well known and dreaded by a 
certain class of the community, yet he was always 
welcome wherever he went. [He had an uncon- 
querable dislike to dandies, loafers, idlers, and per- 

ns of suspicious character It was from among 
th h ed his vi So deep, well-laid, 
amd mysterious were his plans, the individual he 





doomed to public ridicule 
| 


could never suspect them 
until eseape was impossible. 
Phill studied well the character of Ramsey, 
ighed it in the balances, and found it wanting. 
He luid his plans to drive him from the county, 
which succeeded admirably, as we shall soon see. 
Ile became execeeding!y friendly and intimate with 


him; made Ramsey his friend as firmly as it was 


possible for the letter te be. While this neighbor- 
ly iing was at the highest, Phill, just at the 
close of a long spree he had taken at the court- 
h where Ramsey knew he had been, and from 
wh » had made several unsuccessful efforts to 
take him —pretended to die one night, after inti- 
m g tv his family what he intended, and in- 
ing them in their performance of the solemn 
Accordingly, a shroud was made, and Phill 

I il funeral style. He, however, car- 
! h la 1d hickory cane with him. 
‘ tched in great haste 
i Ran f iournful event, and re- 
qu his immedia idanes Notwithstand- 
ing John’s many faul is a kind neighbor, 
and particularly so to Phill’s famils Over he 
came, as soon as he possibly could, at the hour of 
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RESURRECTION OF THE CORPSE. 


midnight. With tears streaming down his cheeks, 
he entered the apartment where lay the corpse of 
his friend, beside which sat the disconsolate widow 
with her face buried in her kerchief to conceal her 
emotions, 

‘* How are you, Mrs. Thurmond ?” sobbed John. 

All she could do was to conceal her face more 
completely, and extend to him her hand—which 
act and silence John mistook for unaffected grief. 

‘* Poor fellow!” said John; ‘‘ how suddenly he 
left me! How slender is the brickly thread of 
life! ‘In the midst of life we are in death,’ the 
good Book says. Let me see once more, for the 
last time, the face of my’ best friend !” 

Mrs. Thurmond removed the folds of the shroud, 
when John gazed through his crocodile tears upon 
Phill’s face. Had he not been attempting to sor- 
row too much on the occasion, he must have seen 
that the features before him belonged to any other 
than a dead man. Phill performed his part, with 
the aid of a white napkin around his jaws, as well 
as a man of his appearance could possibly have 
done; his features were as immovable as if they 
had been carved in marble. 

‘*Oh! oh!” cried John, as if the sight before 
him gave a new impetus to his grief, *‘ how I shall 
miss him as a friend! how we shall misshim! He 
was a friend té every body, and the worst enemy 
to himself! He owéd me just twenty-nine dollars 
eighty-seven and a half cents; but—” 

‘‘That’s a lie, Ramsey!” said the corpse; and 
at that moment the only candle in the room was 
extinguished. 

Mrs. Thurmond shrieked; John stood back 
aghast, the perfect personification of terror and 
alarm. His guilty soul trembled at what he heard ; 
he believed it a solemn rebuke from the lips of the 
dead. But what was his dismay when suddenly 
up rose the corpse and made toward him! With 
the wildest energy fear ever inspired, he rushed 
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out of doors and ran for home; but out rushed the 
corpse after him! The race down Thurmond's lane 
was run without any jockeying on John’s side; for 
if he had any thoughts on the subject at all, he 
considered it his last race. About half-way the 
lane (and it nearly extended to Ramsey’s house) 
John received a blow of no ordinary violence on 
his naked head—for in his hurry he had left his 
hat—and then a fourth, fifth, sixth, and divers 
smaller ones. Either of the six blows first received 
would have felled John but for his supernatural 
efforts. Near his own house Phill left him, and, 
while waiting to get a little breath, heard John 
rush violently against the door, breaking it open 
and falling midway the room, to the consternation 
and surprise of his family. 

What account John gave of the night’s adven- 
ture to his wife and children was never known, as 
they observed a dogged silence on the subject, and 
soon after left the neighborhood 

Some few days after the resurrection the parties 
met. Phill, with the most serious countenance the 
human face ever assumed, expressed himself to be 
under lasting obligations to John ; for that in fact 
and in truth he was dead, but John’s attempt to 
swindle his widow had brought him to life; and 
that he had always said that such rascality would 
make him ‘‘ bile” even out of his grave. 

John, on the other hand, declared most solemnly 
that it was a deliberate attempt on his life ; that it 
was Phill’s intention to kill him with fear or the 
stick, or both; and that if such things were only 
‘‘connisant” in Squire Jo Durham's Court, he 
would make him smoke for it. 

Whither John went no one knew exactly. But 
after Georgia had enacted a law which prevented 
Indians or their descendants from testifying against 
white persons, and had extended her jurisdiction 
over the Cherokee nation, Phill swore that if John 
was dead he would come to life and move among 








“ LET ME DOWN, BOYS, INTO THE BOWELS OF THE YETH "~ 














the Indians, as he would have such a fine chance 
in the Justices’ Courts there. 


ee 
JIM FRANKLIN AND THE “FALLING STARS." 


Tux meteoric shower that fell on the night of the 
13th November, 1833, exhibited a scene long to be 
remembered by all who witnessed it. To the en- 
lightened and well-informed it was grand, awful, 
sublime; but to the ignorant and superstitious, 
overwhelming and terrific. 

Such a countless number of meteors never fell 
from the empyrean in so short a space of time be- 
fore or since, the theories of Humboldt and Cap- 
tain Twining to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A few weeks after this grand display of fire- 
works Jim Franklin, or ‘‘ Uncle Jim,” as he was 
most generally called, was seen hobbling about on 
crutches, his lower extremities covered with a su- 
perabundance of red flannel. Jim's early educa- 
tional advantages had been very limited. His 
learning from books and schools was contracted to 
the acquisitions of a few months, by a mind not at 
all inclined to study. But he had prospered in the 
world, and by raising cotton in the flatwoods of E1- 
bert, where he lived, had accumulated a snug for- 
tune. He was a general favorite in his neighbor- 
hood, and but for a slight habit of indulging some- 
times too much in the “ ardent,” might be termed 
an unlearned, shrewd, exemplary man, 

Jim was sitting with a number of gentlemen 
in the Petersburg Inn, his feet nicely adjusted in 
another chair, with his crutches across his lap, 
when some one inquired why he was working him- 
self in shafts? Whereupon he explained: ‘‘ You 
see we had at our house, the other night, a small 
sprinkle of what we honestly tuck to be the ‘day 
of judgment!’ It turned out we were slightly 
mistaken ; but I assure you, if I'm any judge of 
small matters, it was a right good counterfeit of 
that great day, when they say there is to be a gen- 
eral smash-up. Many a one of us, for a while, 
thought it was the genewine coin, and, as the ma- 
sons would say, ‘ conducted ourselves according- 
ly.’ I tuck the wrong shute at the start. Now 
they say, ‘Man purposes, and God exposes ;’ this 
may or may not be good Scriptur; at the latter 
end of my sperience I would call it good sense. 

“IT was suddenly wakened outin a sound sleep, 
not by Gabriel's horn, but a noise mighty nigh as 
loud, if not hearn so fur; wife, children, and nig- 
gers were screaming and hollerin’ ‘the day of 
judgment was come, the stars wur all falling, the 
world was burning up!’ I sprung up, looked at 
the heavens; never seed sich procedencies thar be- 
fore! Thar being no mountains and rocks conven- 
ient to call on to hide me, I tuck a bee-line with 
average ingine speed for the well, which I would 
say is nainety-two feet deep in the clear. It’s the 
deepest hole in the ground I knowed any thing 
about. When I got thar I found Bob and Sam, 
two of my nigger boys, on a quondary which of 
the two elements to chuse. Bob, a bricht molat- 
ter, was for water; Sam, an onmixed African, was 
for turning Sallymandy, and facin’ the music. Says 
I, ‘Boys, clear the track, and take hold of that 
windlass, and let me down into the bowels of the 
yeth as soon as the natur of the case will admit of ; 
the outside is getting unwholesome, sure!’ Then, 
without hat, coat, vest, pants, stockings, or shoes, 
I got in the bucket and started ; they hadn’t turned 
the windlass twice round when I hollered to ‘em 
to slip the britching and let me slide. No sooner 
said than done, when I whirled, cur-slosh, nigh 
onto three foot in the water. No man could have 
made the trip sooner, ceptin’ he had fallen in, and 
he'd had to tuck a far start at that! 

“About the time the water settled round me, 
and I was kivered all but my head, I felt fire- 
proof, and calculated they'd have to burn low to 
git me! Now they say a man in a deep well, in 
the day time, can see stars. 1 allow them is fixed 
stars. The ones I saw from that well that night 
was travelers, cartain! Besides, if there was any 
fixed stars that night I never seed ’em. Some said 
they watched the morning star, and as long as that 
stuck they had hope. 

“‘ I made the boys draw me up several times, to 
see how things war coming on; but when one of 
them big blazing meturs would dart toward me, I 
would whurl down to the length of my cable. I 
soon foun’ I had gone beyant what was comforta- 
ble ; I got tired of playing bull-frog, left the wa- 
ter, and felt like taking the fire, no matter in what 
quantity, or wharfrom! I’ll just say, right here, 
if any man should have hydrofoby agin fire, and 
will put himself threugh my pirformancs s in 
that well, and ain’t cured, his disease is too deep 
for hydropathy. I put on dry clothes, tuck a stew 
of whisky and red pepper, but too late— 
matics had me! § 
busted on water! 


the ru- 
0, in bracing agin fire I got 


**T wa’n’t the only man excited on that occasion 
by along jump. My neighbor, Sam Stuart, cum 
over next morning, and axed me how we stood the 
racket? He looked solemn as a preacher ; said his 
dwelling had never been a house of prayer before, 
but if they didn’t make vp for Jost time he was no 
judge o’ ‘ligous exercises. He said he and his 
crowd prayed nigh onto four hours; they hearn 
the clock strike three times while they were on 
their knees. He said, the fact was, they exhausted 
the argument, and he got up, and hadn’t another 
word to say if the day of judgment had cum, And 
I'm thinking I'd cum out better if I'd relied on 
faith and prayer instead of sich works as I did!” 

In this opinion the company concurred, and 
laughed long and loud at his narrative. When the 
noise of their mirth had ceased, some one remarked 
to Jim if he had been as smart and philosophical 
as one of his ancestors, Benjamin Franklin, he 
would not have been at all alarmed, and could have 
ex] lained it, . * I have hearn of him before,” said 
Jim: “he war the fellow could go out, when dan- 
gersome clouds were surging by, pull lightning 
out ’em, sample it, bless you! and earry the keen- 
est home, and put it "way in bottles to speriment 
with. But he done this in the broad day time, 
when he were wide awake, which a man should be 
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ATTACK ON THE QUARANTINE ESTABLISHMENT, ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1858. ett 





hy 
when he handles that article. But wake him up tearing, thundering by him, what do you think turs.” Some gentleman here asked Jim” where } THE BURN ING OF THE OTARANTINE +e 
at midnight outen a deep sleep, make the racket | would be his purformances? ‘The way he'd run | Patterson's Island was? “It's none of my look- | eta hy 2 Bn, rege pam 
around him which were turned loose about me, and | into his timple, and slam to the door, lay low, and | out. I kalcullate it’s a fine place for dreaming; | ON STATEN ISLAND. 
let him see all them stars a-falling. If he will set | say nothing, would be a caution to his big family. | whether good for cotton, I don't know; but I | Anovt a yeer ago we 5 in this paper a view 
to ciphering out causes, and forget consequences, | Now Franklin, he mout give it thunder, as he dealt | would advise its owners to keep it hid out, lest the of the then proposed fever pital on Sey 
he is no kin to me} Now there is Franklin, and | in the article; but Solomon, not having the whar- | Anglo-Saxon specie mout take a liking to it, and | Point, Staten I h was burned by 
Solomon, and the other apostles the Scripturs | with, would make himself scase. The old gentle- | claim it, in working up to their clear and manifest | the residents of the locality Wi nt 
speak of, war smart in their day; but they would | man nuver thought of sich things. Now John, on | destiny !” | pictorial } ry of the war betw Quaran- 4 
be nowhar with our people and thar fixens! I was | Patterson's Island, dreamed of sich, or something Hlere a voice from without informed Jim his | tine authorit und the peopl he island by 
at Agusta t’other day, and seed a railroad-ingine | like unto them. If Solomon’s dreams had tack | buggy was ready; when, by the aid of his shaft giving, herewith, a pict t) s of the hos- : 
and train come a dashing in. Suppose old man | that direction, it would have turned his proverbs | he worked himself out of the room, amidst th pitals at Castleton, which wer lon Wedner- ¢ 
Solomon had seen the like of that come suorting, | into revelations, and might have confused the Scrip- | hearty cheers and farewell of his friends, | day and Thursday eveni: let and 2d inat., 
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THE RUINS OF THE QUARANTINE ESTABLISHMENT; ON STATEN ISLAND, 
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A} New Orlean y “7 hief tonic of 


interest here at the present time is the yellow fever, and 
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* The fre fo yellow fever case is one hun- 
dred dollars, more or less, kill or cure. Persons are down 
with it fr » seven days, If taken in season, the 
dor at i t required after the fourth day. 





thousand dollars a week is no un- 





wents, 
THE LADIES. 
**One of the most beautiful women here is a lady from 
New York, dressed in a plain pink moiré antique silk, 
with no jewels, no ribbons or flowers, hair closely cut 
and slightly curled, fine figure, dark eyes, bewitehing 
expression, and yet retiring demeanor; she is really the 
centre of attracticn, although not seen amidst the thr ” 
of gay dancers. Mrs. D——», from Natchez, next el: 
atteution. Very state! id fair, though careworn ; 
oung and fair sieter. New York was represe: 
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A SAD AFFAIR, 

Troy Whig that a shocking oecur- 
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than the bride had f apparent when the 
and came with it certificate to 
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of tears, a very t est lingering between maiden 
| 1 wife I then a hearty acceptance of the hand that 
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k ul pai ta ! is t ght with 
{ " and g g idal tour 
r West I ¢ lay 
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The 
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rcommenced it rhe doctor ha id ug all abo tit, 
| ys it was on account of the Governor's inselence, 


‘ ‘ y commenced it first 
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all in a fighting ‘eondit 
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is free to acknowledge that he was not 
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| if But enot ¢ doctor Bays he 
| sovernor, and #0 say ey tnesses, and we 
| would be expedient to dispute, at least, the 
| doctor's word.” 
Lord Napier returned to shington on, Setw 
le dined on Friday eve 
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wing ated 
Par Aug Hy The 
writer is, of cox well known aid the 
names mentioned in the letter are too familiar pown 





over the State, socially and otherwise, for us to be c argwed 
with indelicacy in giving them in full. 
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.onel Pickens, Governor Aiken, and oth- 
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delicacy and difficulty, Mr. Calhoun has berne himself 

















‘ r liness becoming his name and State, and the 

discretion demanded by his position The immediate 

cas this: for harsh words spoken, Brevoort struck | 

Cathoun Calhoun challenged. Brevoort fired after 

t Ca m's second, of course, instantly and per- 

‘ rily clined further proceedings. Subsequentiy, | 

h er. the seconds chose to submit the matter . | 
l of ho . This board decreed that “ Mr. Brevoort | 

f after the expiration of the time agreed on, and | 


ore the duel was properly stopped.” he force and 
e‘Tect of such a decree is fully understood in our latitude. 
I second who would permit another meeting, under 
these cireupmstances, would, with us, be deemed purticcps 
minis to an assassination,’ etc... ¢ 
In Kansas, two weeks ago, Miss Irene Baker, a gir! of 
venteen, married a man of seventy-five, from admira- 
tion of one of his pelitical sp Thus is a common 


un old saying verified—“ Politics makes str 










echea. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PROGRESS OF THE CABLE. 

Trre Times contains the following letter from the Secre- 

tary of the Atlantic Telegraph Company: 
| have the pleasure to inform you that the line from 
Valentia to Newfoundland is now working satisfactorily 
both ways. The following message was dispatched yes- 
terday evening from the directors in England to the 

-ctors in America : 

** Europe and America are united by telegraph. ( 
ry to Ged im the highest, on earth peace, good-will 
ward men.’ 

* This message, including the addresses of senders and 
receivers, occupied thirty-five minutes in transmission, 
and consisted of thirty-one words. Immediately after 
ard a message from her Majesty the Queen to hie Ex- 
cellency the President of the United States, consisting 
of ninety-nine words, was received by N : 















xty-seven minutes, Both messages were 
Valentia to test their aceuracy, and we l to 
save been taken with great exactness. Of course less 


, the contents of her Majesty's dis- | 
atch can not be made public. 

*This morning we have a message, the last thirty- 
eight words of which were received in twenty-two min- | 
utes, from Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who is at Newfoundland: | 

‘It will thus be seen that the line is now capable of | 
being worked with perfect accuracy, and the Company 
will now proceed as rapidiy as is consistent with the 
establishment of a proper system to make the necessary 
arrangements for opening the communication to the pub- 
lic, in doing which, however, some delay must necessa- 
rily oceur.—Yours truly, 

3 *“ Groros Sawarp, Secretary and Manager. 

“ CaIePr Oprice, 22 OLD Baoap STREET, London.” 
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A SEA-GULL AND THE CABLE. 

A very curious incident occurred when the paying out 
commenced in mid ocean. The eplice had been made, 
and the cable was being lowered over the sterns of the | 
vessels, when, a little before it touched the water, a sea- 
gull, fatigued, no doubt, after a long flight, perched on 
it, and his claws getting fast in the tar with which the 
cable was coated, he was unable to extricate them, s 
that he was dragged down under the water and drowned 
He made desperate efforts to save himself, but to no 
purpose, as be stuck fast, and when he found himself 
going down his despairing screams sounded far acros 
the waters. The strangeness of the occurrence, and the 
terri agony of the poor bird, caused some sensation on 
board the vessels. 








DEATH OF THE “LAST OF THE STEAKS.” 

The papers have lately chronicled the decease of Mr 
Hi. F. Stephenson, Deputy Ranger of Hyde Park, and 
the Illustrated News has embalmed him, for the benefit 
of posterity, as the “last of the Steaks." Mr. Stephen- 
son was, as this paper has truly observed, an illegitimate 
son of “Jockey of Norfolk,” and was almost the sole 
wearer extant of Hessians. The reputed father of this 
contraband Howard deserves a few words of reminiscence. 
Penn, of Stoke Park, a strong Conservative, on hearir 
that the graceless Duke had left only a sn 
very near connection (was this Mr. Hi. F. Ste, 
made the following extempore epitavh on the 
Duke ai the challenge of the famous Lord King 





1 sum to a 





ben a 


Premier 


“ What Norfolk has been you may terrn from this placard 
He lived like a beast, aod died jike a blackguard 

The Duke, who was dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of the West-Riding, in 1790, for toasting ** the Sovereign 
Majesty of the People” at the Grown and Anchor Tavera 
was a vulgar, dirty man, of the most eccentric and scan- 
dalous habits. It was said of this illustrious Whig by 
Dr. Richardson, that “ he could swill wine like a Sil 
and gorge beef-steaks like a Buckhorse.” “That porti 
of his existence which was not employed in political a 
tation and factious wproar was devoted to the debas 
gratification of sensual appetites’ Wraxhall svys that 
he was so dirty that his servants evailed themselves of 
his fits cf drunkenness to wash him! When he com 
plained of rheumatism to Dudley North, and declared 
he had tried every remedy forita relief, ‘* Pray, my lord,” 
said North, “did you ever try a clean shirt?" We always 
wore a plain blue coat of peculiar dye, which his confesso: 
was said to have imposed upon him asa penance. § 
was the first duke and the greatest Whig nobleman in 
England. 

LORD BROUGHAM WITH A WHEEL-BARROW. 

The Carlisle Journal thus describes the v 
style in which Lord Brougham went th 
in cutting the first sod of the Eden Valley Kailway af 
days ago: “ Lord Brougham received from the brawny 
navvy who stood beside hir a neat spade, with which he 
cut the first sod, and threw it into a handsome mah Vv 
barrow, which had been provided for 
lordship then, with a vigor as remarkat 
acteristic, wheeled the barrow along « 
had been laid fora distance of some t lozen yards, 
emptied its contents, and then, in a truly navvy-like 
manner, turned his back, and pulled the barrow to the 
point whence he started. During the operation the most 
deafening cheers resounded from every part of the field. 
His lordship appeared to be much amused with his own 
performance.” 
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FRANCE. 
ROYAL ENDEARMENTS. 

A correspondent writes: “I hear that the Emperor 
has not been so gay for many a day as since his inter- 
view with the Queen of England. His Majesty regards 
it justly not only as a triumph for his policy, which is 
more than ever an alliance with our country, but as a 
mark of personal friendship to him; and the personal 
friendship of the Sovereign of England is of inestimable 
value to the monarch of revolutionary France, especially 
when he is, as the Emperor called himself, a parvenu 
As to the Empress, she, as I before told you, looks up to 
the Queen with mingled gratitude, respect, and affection ; 
and her joy at seeing her Majesty again was consequent- 
ly unbounded. Both the Emperor and Empress kissed 
the Queen on meeting and on taking leave. The Prince 
Ur rt, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Cam- 
, on those occasions, kissed the hand of the Em- 
press, and, with marked cordiality, grasped that of the 


aperor.” 
Emperor. 





THE EMPRESS ON BOARD SHIP. 
The Court Cireular says: “The fair Eugenie was fain 
se in the Course of mounting the steps by which 
dock was reached from the imperial barge ; and her 
Majesty grew even paler than usual before she reached 
the top of the ladder, and was obliged to stop for a few 
seconds, The Duc de Malakoff, who followed close be- 


to | 
the 





» 


hind, was of signal service in securing the crinoline 
which prevented the Empress’s dress from being blown 
to the four quarters of the compass by the unmannerly 
wind abroad at that identical minute; and the awkward 
but gallant and good-natured efforts of the marshal-duke 
excited the greatest mirth among the members of the 
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I did not dare before now to speak of the affai: I : 
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of the army, two members of the Jockey Club, well- 
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known men in fashionable society here, the Marquis de 











Galifet and the Marquis de Pommereanx, quarreled ou A Berlin letter say . . 1 he meeting 1 
the subject of the De Pine duels, and that a challenge | . an a . “gland and the Prin s Fred 
passed; but the fight did not take place, it is said, on ae ter, was very affecting The Pr 
account of an order from the Minister of War—M. de into the railway carriage to her royal m 


ained clasped in each other's arms { 
unable to speak." 


Galifet being a Lieutenant in the Guar ad. On thissulbject, 
and in relation to the De Pine duels, Mr. Bristed made 
some observations in his correspondence to the New York 
Spirit of the Times, which was deemed by some friend 
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of M. de Galifet, who saw the article, an insult to his | SEXTEXCE OF THE PATRIOT 
honor. This friend carried the journal to the Marquis, A Naples letter ' 
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the walls; 
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Without a squeeze and struggle tou; 
Oh, what a ridiculous fashion! 
he posts their spreading dresses scratch, 
he bushes scrape, the brambies catch, 
And, wl 
They interfere with all 
*Tis tiresome quite to see how sl yw, 


is worse, tl 





1e Congreve match. 


dispatch ; 





Oh, what a ridiculous fa 


t hion! 
Cuorvs.—Balking walking, ete 
s 
There was a time when every lass 
Just wore a “bustle”—which might pass— 


Oh, what a ridiculous fashion! 


; ion unconfined, 
Just one point stretched we shouldn’t mind, 
To suit the whim of womankind ; 








I noline is more than such, 
It rea iy is a deal too much, 


How 1 
About encircled by a coop, 

Composed of air-tube, bar, and hoop? 
Oh, what a ridiculous fashion! 
The more you scoff, the more you jeer, 

The more the women persevere 

In wearing this apparel queer, 

Which is in cost extremely dear, 

So much material it requires, 
Which every husband's patience tires ; 
The fashion not one man admires 





Oh, what a ridiculous fashion! 


walking, etc. 

















Most men are « " ie peculiar | 
Mine was that of in It w Li 1 
have b strange 1 1 otherwi for I 
was, inas , brought up in t my child- 
hood v $ t upon its shores 1 ma ears 
of my after were passed in tri; d ad 5 
t n its f lly and familiar bos Whil 
i boy, I acq 1 for tl f $ wa 1 

s sands, i hells, its pebbl i ts rocks l 
1 pl San und is rati i J ‘ its 
y I , a fone nd entl 1 which 
made me } ‘ look upen it i rited but affec- 
tionate s 1. When but a « l of five or six 
years old, with what delight did I not v re forth 

» deep waters, borne upon th houlders of 

1 cousin of mine, a capital swimmer! iow I 
chuckled grled, and screamed, between 
irresis and an uncontrollable fear! 





id stronger, and could 
il ordeal of 


: } : Lyte 
ind sprawling, and swallowing many a 





t of the bitter brine, I came at length to bear 














head above water, and to strike out boldly, and 

to lo the blu 1 with a sympathy un- 
illoyed by apprehension, even when the billows 
ld t , and fret, and curl with the crests of 

ry serp , and r in hillocks between me 

a the land, leaving to my eyes no other prospect 
than the hea r waves and the over hing v, 
per! limm il of a ship far, far 

vi ‘ ‘ 

| \ 1 better swimmers than I am, 
I: can ber h more familiar with 

t W { I vi m of th confi- 
den i i which is « to be acquired 
k difa é can more heartily 

I h l, ¢ Il « cises, 18 tie 
most healthy, invigorating, and delightful. Often 
on af summer's day, alone or with a few con- 
renial spi I would t off and spend the hours 
till dus wintm to s ve favorite spot, occa- 
nally coming to land, and, half dressed, lolling 

on a rock, looking at the sea, or the boats far off, 
or the sea-gulls, or criticising t 1e aquatic feats of 
ny compani in again, and tum- 
bling about i day was spent. 
Thus swimn rime a pas sion of 
such intensity that it will almost seem ridiculous 


to those who do not reflect that any, even the most 
trifling pursuit, if allowed to engross one’s time, 


will end by thoroughly engrossing one’s thoughts. 





ten heard, and had often seen in the 





I spapers, very flam accounts of the ** heroic 
luct’’ of swimmers » had saved others from 
; . ' 
vVning by plunging into the water and extrica- 
ting them, and in the existing temper of my mind 





| knew very well 
that in the case of a child or very weak woman 
falling into the water, it would be no very difficult 
matter for any man capable of imming to save 
her from drowning. It would be little more than 
taking a piece of wood or any light and unresisting 
object out of the water. But in the att mpt to 
save a strong man who could not swim, consequent- 
ly without presence of mind, his strength would be 
used, at best, to obstruct your kind services, or 
perhaps, in his frantic agony, to drag you with 
im to a watery grave In the case of a man, 
then, I felt that the attempt would be no child’s 
play. My reflections on the subject were generally 





attempt so | rd 


prowess. 


by undue excitement and co 
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lL with a shudder at the v ry idea of an 





so haz us and so awful. 
At length I hada rare opportunity of testing my 
One day I was strolling about the only 



















dock of the little town near which I resided, when 
my attention was attracted | rroup of people 

vded to the \ ‘ shouti and throwing 
tl " i mat in ibable agitation 
natu I rizes 1O-Ti¢ i ics f 
persons whose presence of mind has been swamped 


ion. I approached, 





f course, and soon pr received thet some one had 


fallen from the pier into the water, which, at that 

















point, was very deep. There was not a boat to be 
had any where within a distance of at least two 
miles—for it was in the middle of t when 
the fishermen of the pl sce Were away fishing In 
the mean time, while a t was | nt for 
the surface of the water became 1 l, and the 
head of a man struggling made its appearan 

, rope was ii liately thrown to | but | 

made no effort to reach ] in in 
an instant. By this tim at 1 ap- 
proaching, | some dis e « 1 it soon 
became ap} to me that, unl i tance 
were rendered, the man must drown ere the boat 
could reach him. My mind w mad p in an 
instant. I should, indeed, have sprung in imme- 
diately upon reaching the spot, but there was no 


I 
landing-place near, and as the pier rose very high 


from the water it would hav 1 utterly hopeless 





or me to be of any s 


however, alt 











it suy im for « two it would be 

‘ alt w ¢ t and 

1 If do into l one 

rope inmyl O Wi 

" I pier, 

the roy \ pulled f 1 t - 
ter, I lved 1 t lay, 

struck out. If I can do any thing well it is diving ; 

and down I dived accordingly, but though I re- 


mained under water as long as my wind would 


last, I could catch not a glimpse of the object of 
This may, perhaps, be attributed to 
my having dived too soon, and before reaching the 
spot where he had sunk; and once under water, 
especially in a moment of excitement, it is most 
difficult to pr >a proper direction; but what- 
ever may be the cause, I searched in vain. I 






my search. 























opened my eyes, well accustomed to salt wat is 
wide as th y would open; I groped and shifted 
ut: I went round and round; but the waters, 
ershadk l y th pier, were very d rk, nd I 
5 noth l ame ito Col t with nothing, 
dupt 1 The crowd above seeing me 
reappear u ful, s and pointed toward 
1 8} V water Ww latay urd or two 
from m ] lers l neaning, and with 
rcel del lived agair the direction 
t yp 1 t By this time I had discovered 
it is vel iflerent thi diving for mere 
t 1 on é like the pr t 
\ f of t} ea intense a - 
: I ided a second t 
I key lal si¢ but s how 
or « tl larker than re, and I 
c ! ng at all ly ed, how- 
‘ , for some t 1 my arch, but at length, 
feeling it imp le to keep in my br any lon- 
ger, I threw < my head and rose upward, giving 
up the matter as a bad jolt, and rather glad, in fact, 
to be rid of it. 1 was already just near the surface ; 


L could perceive the light of the sun through the 























uppermost wat y ch lping 
for want of br i; I l ng in 
the parai i i all 
express the | f " re 
idenly pini l to my sides, m Vv was clasp- 
ed by two wiry arms f 1 behind l | was drag- 
ged forcibly dow } That ser on W in- 
deed terrible; I felt as if f e would have 
burst with emoti whe ] suddenly 
I had been I—the gr ’ loosened l 
I felt the wi | rms bea " tf 
int W it T 11 I is j t . I 
breath with the most dre le lt 
that I felt 1 If free I t rd 
' t ; : t : I t ‘ nh 
| hed 1 ] li L vi el I 1 reached 
t 1 l ! w him 
l 1 for « ful - 
ond—I em 1 into tl i time t 
1! 1 re \ howe 
( ith ll of rine 
when ! ged Ww 
clasped my v t—I tl ht h l 
1 I vored to tear his ar t 
I might well ha ried to v é 
dl I dived « ward j | t yself 
of him, | he kept fust l l ri u 
sand at the bot 1 in my f ic d j nd tl 
water, that was already dark, was made black, 
thick, and horrible. At length I thought he was 
loosening me. I made a last effort to tear myself 
from him, but no! he tightened his arms again; 
I had t shifted my positi : we were face 
to fa iif his he irre sin my neck, 
1] it ibling my vest. Can I eve - 
get the h r of that moment? I could hold in 


no longer; I have a vague recollection 








‘ at with my hand 1 endeav- 
‘ le hi n t water began to 
choke 1 | there « t through 
i I i " " 1 that fel 1 
nsation ‘not unlike that agreeable lan- 

1or 1 dizziness which follow a long and severe 
fever, wl too exhausted and weak to be actu- 


ally deliri , the senses yet become benumbed and 


indistinct, and surrounding objects rock and swim 
iround in the shape of trees, and fields, and fount- 
ains, and cascades, and of friendly and familiar 
faces. { Secame exhausted and half unconscious, 
like one drunk with opium, and a plaintive sound, 
something between the pealing of bells and the hum 
of a sea-shell, rang in my ears, and then it dropped 
away by degrees, and darkness seemed to close 
around me, I remember no more. 

When I awoke again to consciousness I was in 
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bed and at a friend’s house. I then learned that 
while I was in the water the boat of which I have 
spoken had arrived upon the scene, and that when 
I rose to the surface for the first time the people in 
it had ¢ ndeavored to assist me, but that I had sunk 
aguin before they were to do so. Some time 
elapsed before I appeare d again, and all he pe had 
, aud drags had been sent for. At 
le ngth I rose to the St 
of my terrible companion, 





been abandoned 





sce in the dead embrace 
We were immediately 
taken out of the water, and no effort was spared to 





reanimate us, but I only was saved. The unfortu- 
nate man whom I had so risked my life for was a 
seaman belonging to a brig-of-war boat, and in a 
drunken fit he had staggered into the water. When 
I found what manner of man it was that I had at- 
d to save, I was not surprised at my ill suc- 
I was but too thankful that I had escaped 
th my own life. 

It may be readily imagined that this event was 
a lesson which I did not soon forget. “ A burned 
child dreads the fire,” and a half-drowned man may 
easily supposed not to have a much greater rel- 
ish for the wat For some time I could not bring 
myself to bathe again ; and when at length my old 
propensity began to return, I had the keenest hor- 
ror of being touched by.any ind 











g one, or indeed of hav- 
I had be- 
fore been foolishly presumptuous—I had now grown 
ridiculously timid. 

About a twelvemonth had passed away, and I 
was fonder of swimming, if possible, than I ever 





ing any one near me while swimming. 





had been, and my squeamishness had entirely « 
appeared. One day in winter I had been in a boat 


shooting wild ducks with a party of friends. I 
had dropped them all, with one exception, at their 
respective homes, and, with my only remaining 


companion, was sailing 
which we both resided. A 


ing, we had 8] read all our canvas, and our little 


lively breeze was blow- 


boat, heeling over on its side, skimmed pleasantly 
over the waters. When we were still at some dis- 
tance from our destination, and just passing a rude- 
ly-built jetty raised for the convenience of the fish- 
ermen, my friend stood up, smoking a cigar, to in- 
hale, as he said, the bracing evening breeze. He 
was beginning to expatiate on the beauty of the 
scenery along the shore, when a squall from the 
turn in the river struck the boat, jerking it sudden- 
ly on one side, and my friend, losing his equilibri- 
um, Was capsized overboard. At first I was tempt- 
ed to laugh, but when I found that the tide was 
bearing bim away quicker than I could make the 
boat tack toward him, and that he had already, 
being no swimmer, lost his presence of mind, I 
re ally began to be alarmed. At once I changed 
my tactics, ran the boat on the jetty, threw the 
anchor on shore, and jumped into-the water, in 
spite of the cold, which, at that season and at that 
hour of the day, was no joke. He was still above 
water, but must soon go down; and the distance 
between us was fast increasing. I darted forward, 
however, and when he sank I dived after him. 


rhen, for the first time, did something of a mis- 








giving—something of an apprehension lest a sim- 
ilar fate to that of former days should again befall 
me—take possession of me. Nevertheless I pro- 
ceeded very cautiously. The water was clear, 
and that was an advantage. I intended, if possi- 
ble, to watch him from a respectful distance, and 
then, when an opportunity occurred, to seize him 
by the nape of the neck, or—if that were not pos- 
sible—to pinion his arms within my own, and then 
swim to land with my feet. As I was proceeding 
under water as stealthily as I thought this plan 
demanded, endeavoring at the same time to catch 
a glimpse of his whereabouts, my hand was sud- 
denly grasped. Seldom have I felt such a thrill 
of horror as at that moment; for the grasp was of 
the same frantic, indescribable character as that of 
the men for whom I had formerly stood so near the 
brink of eternity. That grasp was the electric con- 
ductor between me and the sensations of the past. 
My first impulse was no longer to save him, but to 
save myself. This alarm was but transitory ; and, 
summoning up all the courage I was master of, I 
sprang upward with him to the surface. He let 
go my hand; but now, in my turn, I grasped his. 
red to swing his body round, so as to 
with hisarms. I was prepared for this, 
him by the front of his waistcoat, I 
arms’-length from me, entreating him 
to be calm and not to struggle and I would save 
him. But I might as well have spoken to the 
Frantically did he attempt to catch hold 
g foiled 
in this, he clenched my arm with so much force 
that I thought the blood would have gushed from 
it, By this time we were at the surface. I had 
recovered all my self-possession, and had leisure 





waves, 


of me, and to draw closer to me. and bei 





to consider; and perceiving that my efforts to gain 
the shore were rendered ineffectual by his strug- 





tling (for the utmost I could do was to keep above 
‘ I 

water), and as I was really getting quite stiff from 
cold and fatigue, I at length reluctantly made up 


my mind to resort to a plan which I had often med- 
itated, and which, though somewhat unpleasant, 
was not likely to prove unsuccessful. We were 
lone—not a creature was in the neighborhood. 
It was already growing dusk, and there was no 


hope of assistance from any quarter. It was th 


Accordir gly I 





fore no time for trifling or delay. 

began by “ planting” a blow with my hand that 
was free, and in true milling style, between his 
two eyes. " of course, called forth all his 





and imadly. I felt the arm 
that held him benumbed and | 

the I lanted” another and another and another 
as quickly as possible. The fourth or fifth was 
scarcely given when be lay unresistingly i 
arms. This end obtained, I made the bx 
way with him to the jetty. The icy water ha 
very revivifying effect upon him, for by the time 
we were reaching land he was again beginni 
struggle. I got him on shore, however, and then 
into the boat, much to my relief and his own after- 
satisfaction. I need hardly say that he did not 
“demand an explanation” for my having struck 


him, 





rowl 
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but little, however, he was by no means unappre- 
ciating, and 1 think he thoroughly enjoyed her 
gayety, her spirits, and her fun—more than he chose 
to confess, perhaps—his mouth had a very quizzi- 
cal twist. 

We were all to meet at Delmonico’s for lunch, 
and I coaldn’t but think as Eyre offered his arm 
to Miss Kennedy as they walked up the wharf to- 
gether, what a confounded good-looking fellow he 
was, in his light summer costume, with his broad 
shoulders and his long mustache and his stalwart 
limbs, 

A day in town in August is no joke, and a very 
hot party we were, as we sat down to table at 
Delmonico’s, and consumed vast amounts of claret 
and frappéd Champagne. Rosalie and Miss Ken- 
nedy had been transgressing orders, and infringing 
their contract; for besides eleven bundles (by fair 
count) and a hat-box they had provided them- 
selves with—a dog. 

Imagine a dog in August—in the dog-days—a 
little dog—a little strange dog—a little strange dog 
who wept and refused to be comforted—and who, 
whee not thus engaged, insisted upon picking a 
quarrel with all his frionds. Faney this wretched 
animal quartered upon our party in addition to the 
box and bundles, and demanding of its unhappy 
owner, Miss Kennedy, the greater part of her at- 
tention and the whole of her person for his per- 
formances. (She confessed to Rosalie that he gave 
her a huge scratch just inside her dress.) His 
first proceeding was to put his legs into her soup— 
he then insisted upoa licking her face—after which 
lemonstration of affection his ire was excited by 
Rosalie’s bonnet which lay upon a chair, and which 
he attacked with fery growls. He wound up his 
performances by having a grand battle with Grant 
in the middle of the table over a piece of bread, 
with one foot in the butter, and his tail covered 
with ice cream, 

We cut a rare figu-e on our way down to the 
boat. Miss Keunedy’s attention was fully en- 
grossed by her dog, whom Grant, much to her 
horror and disgust, had discovered he could excite 
to a pitch of explosive frenzy by squinting at 
him, and he continued to repeat it at short inter- 
vals in the omnibus, highly pleased with the feat. 

Eyre insisted upon playing porter and carrying 
the hat-box from the omnibus to the boat, and 
making himself very hot and useful generally ; 
but the long cool sail and the glorious afternoon 
cooled all our grievances, and we arrived at home 
very tired, but very well contented. 

~ . « . * * * 

The summer lapsed into autumn—and Eyre was 

with us again, alone. 
ae A fe 


CHAPTER I. 


CuaAriay BAyArp had come down by the mid- 
day train, and walked over to meet us at Rosalie’s 
instigation. Ile had come up the hill at my back, 
just in time to make a royal double shot on a 
brace of plover, and to spoil mine utterly. 

Eyre came up as we were picking up the birds, 
and it did me good to see their meeting. If ever 


two men loved one another I believe they did. 
Such perfect mutual trust and reliance was beau- 
tiful tosee! Charley was very young, but I don't 


think a shade of jealousy ever came between them. 
Their sympathies, their pursuits, their purses were 
one 

After tea I stood looking out at the sea and the 
drifting gale, as it swept through the pine-trees 
and thundered on the desolate beach—half listen- 
ing to the low-toned conversation about the fire— 
half thinking some unquiet, restless thoughts. It 
must be a thoroughly young and strong and 
healthy spirit which can resist the depressing in- 
fluences of such a scene, or not strike a note in 
unison with ite dreariness. 

tosalie, who was reading her letters by the fire, 
suddenly interrupted me by breaking out: 

“Oh, Hampton!” she cried, turning to Eyre, 
‘Helen Kennedy is coming down to-morrow to 
spend 2 week or two before Thanksgiving.” 

Eyre gave a grim smile, ‘‘ crossed” himself, and 
muttered, ‘‘ The saints be atune us and harm!” 

Rosalie laughed out, “You wretch, I'll tell 
her !” 

**No; but is she really coming?” 

“So sho says,” 

I stole a glance at Charley, to see how he took 
the news; but his face said absolutely nothing. 

Well, the young lady came the next day, and 
Hampton was deputed to drive down to the station 
for her. As he was about to drive off, Rosalie made 
& great parade of presenting him with a charm—an 
amulet te pretect his susceptible heart against the 
wiles of the siren. Denced little need of it, it 
seemed to me! It was a delicate little female af- 
fuir, scenied and perfumed, with pink satin cover- 
ing, and all that; and he got strict injunctions 
only to open it when “the time came.” 

Something had come over Miss Kennedy—a 
change, a nameless charm, which made her abso- 
lutely bewitching. It was not that she was gen- 
tler, quieter; her spirits were as gay and her wit 
as lively as ever; but there was a happy light in 
her eye at times, a eoft smile on her parted lips, 
which made her dangerously attractive. I aban- 
doned her te the other men with a Spartan virtue ; 
but even I, paterfamilias, was not too old nor too 
insensible to fecl a twinge or two of jealousy, at 
which that much-enduring female, the exemplary 
mother of the littl Smiths, would have been ex- 
ceeding wroth had she known it, Perhaps the 
confinement to the house, inseparable from the 
sharp wintry weather, may have quieted her spir- 
its somewhat, but she never complained or showed 
symptoms of restlessness. 

We had two or three delightful evenings with 
her music and singing (she was wonderfully ac- 
complished in all those things), and those sober, 
quiet talks which autumn is so sure to bring in 
her train. Charley Bayard seemed as happy 9s the 
lay was long. So our only element of awkward- 
ness was removed. No one would have supposed, 
te look at him, that he was a disappointed lover. 





No one would have surmised, to have seen him 
hunting the squirrels with all the zest of a boy on 
our long walks, or with his sandy head and broad- 
backed shooting-coat (none too free from rents) 
bent over a burrow and urging on Rory to 
scratch his poor little nails off and bark himself 
hoarse, that the woman who held his beart-strings 
in her hand was standing at his elbow, equally in- 
terested with himself. All her coquetry with him 
was laid aside, and her demeanor to him was 
charming. 

Eyre was the only one who did not seem to aban- 
don himself fully to the genial influence of the mo- 
ment. He seemed somehow at variance with him- 
self, and utterly unsettled, He was et times, pur- 
sued by the very demon of unrest. No room was 
comfortable to him at those times ; no chair could 
be found to suit his weary restlessness. He would 
wander into the room and sit down abstractedly 
for a few moments, and in an instant he would be 
off again—out at the door to look at the weather, 
or whistle to Jack and then shut the door in his 
face, and march in and take up a book and turn 
over the leaves for a while; then he would whistle 
to himself, and finally post off down to the beach 
for a walk. 

At other times he would be all himself again, 
and full to overflowing of life and humor; and 
then he was the life and soul of the party. What 
jolly times we had when we all got frolicking like 
a parcel of children, the dogs enjoying the sport 
quite as keenly as the rest. Jack seemed to be 
Miss Kennedy's especial favorite, and it was as 
good as a play to see her sit and talk to the doz, 
and teach him all sorts of odd tricks, and quaint, 
outlandish ways which no one else would ever 
have thought of, while he would stand looking at 
her solemnly, with his head cocked on one side and 
his ears pricked forward, giving a sober wag of 
his tail now and then, or putting on a face of the 
most intense doggish wisdom. This seemed to be 
Eyre’s especial torment, and he would sit in a state 
of ridiculous uneasiness while it was going on, look- 
ing at her and then at the dog, then changing his 
seat, and finally striding out of the house, well 
knowing that Jack would rush after him, and be- 
take himself to his favorite beach walk. Once she 
tried to detain the dog, and had partially sueceed- 
ed, when a shrill whistle from Eyre outside was too 
much for Jack's affectionate eagerness, and in his 
struggle to get away her dress suffered to a dire 
degree. 

She was chagrined and annoyed. She felt it 
more than the triviality of the circumstance seem- 
ed to warrant, and after that she never attempted 
to detain him. 

I came upon Eyre fifteen minutes after, on my 
way down to the boat. He was sitting moodily 
on a stone gazing out over the water, with Jack 
lying at a little distance. Suddenly he stretched 
out bis hand, 

**Come here, Jack, my old boy,” he said. 
“Come and talk to your master, It’s a d—d bad 
world, and the fewer we trust in it the better. You 
are the only true friend after all.” 

I withdrew quietly and walked on, sorry and 
pondering. 

One day Rosalie met me in the passage, with 
her handsome eyes as big as saucers. 

**Oh, John!” she said, “ what do you think I 
have discovered ?” 

** What is it, little woman? A mare’s-nest, 1 
suppose, as usual,” 

**T have just found Helen Kennedy fast asleep 
on the sofa, and her pocket-handkerchief, soaked 
with tears, on the floor. The poor child has cried 
herself to sleep.” 

And she exhibited the flimsy little article in a 
most sorry and divmal plight to be sure. 

** But that is not all. You know that rose-bud 
that Hampton gave her in joke this morning ? 
She had that all crumpled up and laid on her hand 
under her cheek !"” 

“Whe-a-w! So!” 

“John,” and her eyes looked me through and 
through, ‘‘ what do you think ?” 

“T think you must be a wise little woman, and 
keep your own counsel.” 

“ What a wretched, wretched business! Who 
could have foreseen it? What can you do?” 

“Hampton must go.” 

We were sitting in the billiard-room, smoking, 
a morning or two after, when Eyre was called out 
of the room by a servant. I never knew until long 
after the purport of that message, but its conse- 
quences broke up our pleasant coterie for the win- 
ter, and scattered the inhabitants of the Geftavebof 
far and wide. 

‘Miss Kennedy would like to speak to him a 
moment in the east parlor.” 

“The weapons rust for want of use, and they 
are to be tried on me,” was his thought. “I 
know it, and yet I go. What weak fools we men 
are!” 

I can imagine Eyre's face of pitiless irony as he 
entered. 

‘* What murderous project upon the peace of the 
male commutity can | now assist Miss Kennedy 
in perpetrating ?” m, 

“Mr. Eyre, you were always cold —you have 
lately been cynical—you are now cruel and un- 
just. I have not sought this interview only to beg 
for a truce—to ask for a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween us—but to ask for a little of your good opin- 
ion. Not even the strongest and most self-reliant 
of us can be always indifferent, and bear with in- 
justice. It is a hard world to fight against, and I 
sometimes feel that I want sympathy—and help.” 
Here her lip quivered. “Why can we not be 
friends ?” 

“I can assure you, Miss Kennedy, that my feel- 
ings toward you are of the most friendly nature,” 
said Eyre, in his coldest tone. She felt that his 
face wore that look of stony impassibility which 
she knew to be as unfathomable as mid ocean. 

She sighed as she gazed into the fire with a 
quivering lip, but in a moment she put aside the 
weakness. 

‘It is hard to be repulsed when one has asked 


for sympathy,” she continued ; “‘ bet I suppose we 
must all fight the battle of the world alone and un- 
assisted. Each one is too much absorbed in their 
own private pursuits and interests to give much 
thought to another. But I sometimes feel as if I 
wanted assistance. Why do you dislike me s0, 
Mr. Eyre ?” 

“ Really, Miss Kennedy, you are fond of gener- 
ic terms. Dislike is a strong word.” 

** You do—you dislike me thoroughly—and you 
do me injustice in many things where I feel it most 
keenly. Indeed I am not so bad as you think 
me.” 

**T have no right to constitute myself your cen- 
sor, Miss Kennedy. God knows I am too great a 
sinner myself to dare to judge my fellows.” 

“ You have not always held those tenets, Mr. 
Fyre. ‘“ You allowed yourself to judge me once, 
and most cruelly and unrelentingly did you do 
it.” 

“It was like the surgeon and his knife, Miss 
Kennedy: the stroke must be made, though the 
flesh quivers.” 

“ But you misconstrued me utterly.” 

“T acted according to the best of my knowledge 
and belief.” 

** May you not have been mistaken ?” 

“T think not.” 

‘Mr. Bayard bears none of the marks of a re- 
jected suitor.” 

“That, Miss Kennedy, is owing to the innate 
strength and manliness of his noble heart. He is 
as incapable of cherishing a malicious thought as 
was his chivalrous namesake. I have reason to 
know that many and bitter are the hours of suffer- 
ing you have cost him.” 

‘You may be right; and one day I trust I shall 
be allowed to crave his forgiveness. But may not 
your conclusions have been based upon false pre- 
mises ?” 

** How?” 

“I may confess it now. I might have loved 
Mr. Bayard—should have loved him—had you not 
withdrawn him. I thank you for it now; I can 
see that it was wisely done for both of us. He 
never—noble, and true, and manly as he is—he 
never could have insured my happiness. He was 
too young—too near my own age—to have com- 
manded the respect which I should wish to feel.” 

** And you were really interested in him ?” 

“ Be generous, Mr. Eyre. Do not abuse the 
advantage I have given you. Rest assured that 
you did me cruel injustice. Whatever may have 
been my thoughts and feelings, I was not the 
heartless coquette you imagined me. Can you 
not believe it ?” she asked, with a pigeous smile. 

Whether it was the smile, or the tone, or a weak- 
ness which he shrank from acknowledging even to 
himself, his face changed to the coldest impassibil- 
ity, and the smile with which he prefaced his next 
sentence was one of glittering irony. 

“ Miss Kennedy, we are both of us too old in the 
ways of the world to be the dupes of one another. 
Such a farce is utterly profitless. Rest assured 
that I accord you the most sincere admiration and 
full appreciation of your consummate tact and rare 
attractions; but I am the dupe neither of my own 
vanity nor of your finesse. If I err, it is with my 
eyes open and consenting.” 

She sat gazing at him for a few moments, white 
and still, and not a word came to her; and then, 
with an unconscious movement which brought 
half a sigh and half a sob, she turned herself to 
the fire, and was silent. 

Eyre was pitiless—as he was even to himself. 
It was part of his nature; he could not help it. 
He was unrelenting even in his very pleasures; 
and many a time have I seen him ride through 
wind and rain and storm for the attainment of an 
insignificant object, which was valueless as soon as 
obtained. But he was pitiless ten-fold when he 
felt himself the victim of deceit. 

“Is my audience at an end, Miss Kennedy ?” 

He had to wait long for an answer. It finally 
came, in a stifled voice. 

“It is, Mr. Eyre..... I had hoped to have 
justified myself—to have earned your respect— 
but that is all over now.” And then the bitter 
tears came unrestrained and overflowing. 

Eyre had seen tears before—bitter tears of agony 
and remorse and shame—and his stern nature had 
never relented; no hesitation or weakness had ever 
come to him then. Why did he hesitate now?” 

But he did hesitate, and stood still—waiting un- 
til the storm should have passed, and the lull suc- 
ceeded. 

She wept on, utterly unmindful of him, until 
her tears were exhausted—more and more quietly 
as relief came to her; and then she sat, with brim- 
ming eyes, gazing into the fire. 

“I don't know, Miss Kennedy,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘I suppose I must ask your pardon if I 
have done you injustice, but what can I do. I 
have been brought up in a hard school, and it has 
taught me to trust no one, to suspect all men, and 
to reject whatever comes to me in an alluring or 
seductive guise. It may be the consciousness of 
my own weakness, but I must guard it the more 
jealously—it may be that I go too far, but I err 
upon the safe side. Heretofore life has but too 
thoroughly justified my convictions. As yet I 
have never met with truth, I have never met with 
honor, I have never met with friendship when put 
to the test save once—though that noble instance 
goes far toredeemall. I have had a bitter experi- 
ence, Miss Kennedy, of which the world knows but 
little, and out of my weariness I often ask myself, 
cui bono?” 

“‘ And yet you seem happy or careless. I often 
envy you your weighty calm, your strong, healthy, 
self-reliant nature. I doubt if any ordinary shock 
could ever move you, if any unwonted influence 
could ever disturb the tenor of your life. You 
never feel the want of a friend to guide and coun- 
sel you.” 

**T have learned the folly of it.” 

“But / have not, Mr. Eyre. Why can you not 
| be a friend to me?” she asked, holding out her 





hand beseechingly, and with quivering lips, 








Eyre’s color forsook him for an instant, and he 
walked to the window. Her eyes followed him 
sadly but tearlessly. 

“Ts it possible that your antipathy can be so 
strong?” she murmured. ‘ What can I have done 
to have repelled you so. Can I be so unamiable, 
so inestimable that I never can know a true friend?” 
and her eyes filled with hot tears of bitter regret. 

Lyre struggled long and manfully, as he stood 
with the impetuous surging rush of passion, the 
hot and fiery impulse of lusty youth, and when at 
last he turned, the knotted veins were standing 
out upon his forehead. 

“Do not try me too sorely, Miss Kennedy. Do 
not abuse your power, and trample me utterly into 
the dust. Iam aman, and I share the weakness 
of men.” Then all the barriers of his reserve and 
caution seemed to give way, and he was swept on- 
ward by the impetuous torrent of his love, earry- 
ing with it thought, memory, prudence, right—all 
were swept away. “ Yes 1, Miss Kennedy—I who 
have prided myself upon my indifference, my cold- 
ness, and my caution—I, old in the ways of the 
world and despising it, too wary for its wiles, too 
strong for its allurements ; I, Miss Kennedy—hear 
it, and add it to the triumphs of your vanity—I 
have succumbed to your fascinations, I have sur- 
rendered toa woman! Laugh at me, point at me, 
say I deserve it! I acknowledge it, and that I 
have walked into the snare knowingly, weakly, 
and with my eyes open, Let me confess it now, 
and make my discomfiture complete. I will hum- 
ble my pride to the dust. Many a time have I sat 
in the hall below by the hour together, listening 
for the sound of your footstep above, thinking my- 
self doubly repaid if I but caught the rustle of 
your dress. Yes, blind, infatuated idiot that I was, 
I have walked behind you and plucked the flowers 
that your dress has brushed against, and fondled 
Jack in secret for the caresses you had bestowed 
upon him. I have sat in my window at night 
watching the light from your window upon the 
grass and the shadows crossing it, and have walked 
my room till daylight listening if you stirred. I 
am a precious dolt, ama I not?” 

Miss Kennedy sat with clasped hands and parted 
lips, the hue of all the roses glowing in her cheek ; 
a startled, joyful light shining in her eyes. 

“Oh, Hampton!” 

That was all she said; a simple word enough, 
but the tone thrilled to the remotest fibres of his 
frame. For one single instant he stood drinking 
in the intoxicating delirium, the next he strode to 
the mantle-piece and buried his head in his arms 
with a groan. 

Miss Kennedy started up to approach him, but 
he motioned her away. 

“Spare me, Miss Kennedy, spare me, spare 
me!" he groaned. God help me! I ama wretched 
unfortunate; I have a wife who has been an inmate 
of a maison de santé these eight years past !” 

She stood, looking long at him, with wild eyes 
and parted lips, the color going out of her lips as 
she sank down on the sofa. 

“Miss Kennedy—Helen—say that you do not 
love me!” cried Eyre, springing toward her and 
grasping her hand as she sank down; but the 
pulse was gone—she had fainted. 

With one long, passionate kiss, he laid her back 
upon the sofa, and hurriedly pulling the bell, he 
strode out of the room. I met him in the hall, 
and, with bloodshot eyes, he told me to send Ro- 
salie to Miss Kennedy instantly. 

* * * - * 7 o 
The Gestadehof was deserted ; its inmates were 


| scattered, and the wintry gales and the snow had 


it all to themselves. Eyre and Charley Bayard 
were in England; they had gone abroad imme- 
diately after our breaking up, “ for a year,” Char- 
ley said ; ‘‘ forever, he hoped,” was Eyre’s aspira- 
tion. They had wandered, for eighteen months, 
through France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, Egypt, the Red Sea, 
Cairo, and now they had wintered in England for 
the fox-hunting. Miss Kennedy had gone South 
immediately with a relative, and, after a prolong- 
ed stay, we had heard that her health was not 
good, and she was going to Italy, 

One morning Rosalie came running into the 
room, and upset my coffee cup in her eagerness. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, “ just look at this!” 

And in the London /Uustrated News was the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“On Thursday, the 2ist inst, at St. George's, Hano- 
ver Square, by the Very Reverend the Bishop of ——, 
Helen, daughter of the late James Wheaton Kennedy, 
Esq., to John Hampton Eyre, Esq., all of the city of 
New York. American papers will please copy.” 

And, sure enough, our letters by the same mail 
brought us a “full, true, and particular account” 
of the ‘‘ Hanover Square event,” as Eyre called it, 
with strict injunctions to open the Gestadebof as 
soon as possible, as they meant to favor us by the 
next steamer—Mrs, John Hampton Eyre having 
signified her intention to that effect, ‘‘ sur le champ,” 
de U'eglise? 

Eyre’s poor wife had died six months after he 
went abroad, and released him from the terrible 
thralldom to which he had been a slave for eight 
years; and a few hints to judicious friends had 
sufficed to accomplish the rest. 

We had a jolly reassembling down at the old 
place. We were all there—all the old set—and 
Grant, as good-natured as ever, though not yet 
married, Heaven save the mark! but his mar- 
riage was a sublime affair. I may be tempted one 
day to write its history. 

I used quite frequently to happen into Eyre's 
dressing-room, to consult him about our plans. 
One day I found the door ajar, and walked in 
without knocking. I found him standing before 
the glass quite still and absorbed. I went up to 
him and looked over his shoulder. It was Rosa- 
lie’s charm he held in his hand, which had been 


hidden in a crack of his drawer all these long 
months, and now turned up just when it was not 
needed. It contained only three words : 
‘*Remember your wife.” 
Her woman's perceptions had been prescient, 
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CHERBOURG. 


We herewith place on record, as landmarks in 
the progress of practical science, two views of the 
great basin of Cherbourg, which has just been 
inaugurated by the Emperor of the French in pres- 
ence of the Queen of Great Britain and a number 
of other famous people. 

For the better understanding of the great work 
which has just been completed, it must be said 
that Cherbourg was naturally a miserable sea-port. 
The French shore of that channel which the En- 
glish call the British Channel, and the French La 
Manche, or the Sleeve, is unhappily badly provided 
with secure harbors. 
ing sand-bank, and is unfitted by other causes from 
being a navy dépot. 
sides from the winds, and situate just opposite the 


Isle of Wight, naturally presented itself as a prop- 
Unfortunatel y— 
protected as it was on two sides—it was so unpro- 


er home for national vessels. 


tected on the others, that in 1692, when a French 


fleet sailed thenceforth at the instigation of the 
exiled King James the Second, it was met by the 
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English Admiral, beaten, chased in and out of 
Cherbourg, and at last utterly destroyed. Again, 
sixty years afterward, the English and French 
being as usual at war, Cherbourg was successfully 
attacked by a British squadron, captured, gutted, 
and abandoned. These accidents set the rulers of 
France thinking about the defenses of the port. 
Vauban drew a plan, the gist of which consisted 


in a breakwater; but the Great Monarch (as the | 


wretched doll known as Louis XIV 
had no money to spare, and the plan remained on 
paper for over a century. 

The first practical beginning of useful work at 
Cherbourg took place in 1782. In that year the 
first cone or pier was sunk; it was intended to 
follow it up with a series of similar cones, the whole 
to constitute a breakwater. From 1782 to 1790 
nine million cubic feet of stone were lodged on the 
line traced out by the engineers for the breakwater. 
But so imperfect was the plan, and so spasmodic the 
exertions, that as fast as the cones were sunk they 
were destroyed by storms ; and in 1790, when the 
whole work was reviewed, it was found that all 
that had been done was thrown away. It is said 


THE,WATER RUSHING INTO THE NEW BASIN, 


NEW BASIN 


was called) | 





AT CHERBOURG, 


that the last remains of the cones or piers which 
had cost so much money were destroyed by a pe- 
culiar species of teredo or worm : it is not stated, 
however, whether the worm in question had two 
legs and walked erect. 

Napoleon the First saw the necessity of making 
Cherbourg a safe naval port, and directed th 
works to be continued on Vauban's plan. They 
were accordingly prosecuted with success for sev- 
eral years, and strong hopes of their perfect com- 
pletion were entertained till, one stormy night in 
1808, a terrible gale set in, and not only destroyed 
all that hun- 
dred of the workmen and a heavy battery of guns 
which had been placed on the breakwater. The 
Emperor was not the man, however, to be dis- 
couraged by an accident. As soon as he had leis- 
ure to devote his mind to the subject, in 1811, he 
gave orders for the revival of the works. They 
were accordingly resumed, and some substantial 
progress had been made at the time the combined 


had been done, but engulfed two 


| despotismsof Europe restored the Bourbon dynasty. 


Thirteen years then elapsed without adding a stone 
to the breakwater. In 1828, Charles the Tenth, 
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all the apparatus of luxury. Round the room were 
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General quickly—a prayer which I hope may be 














granted; bu rather doubt it. 
Lisi MATELY t points out the diffurences 
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Grace and Elegance. 
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In silence ad in et, though they knew 

They fed t corchi re that would consume them! 
Ign is the curse of God; 
Ki ledge the 1 ; wherewith we fly to heaven. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
A br 


d ive 
does him an injury ; for he has it then in his power 


man thinks no one his superior who 
to make himself superior to the other by forgiving 


rhe person whose clothes are extremely fine I 
am too apt to consider as not being possessed of any 
superiority of fortune, but resembling those Indians 
found to wear all the gold they have in 
» world in a bob at the nose.—GoLpsMITH. 

A Christian is the highest style of man.—Yovna. 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our 
Impatience, iORNE, 

Oh, Death! thou strange, mysterious power, seen 
é y, yet never understood but by the uncem- 
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THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


A rew evenings since, a gay party of Astorians were 
g a moonlight sail upon the East River, when it 
ed to stop and visit Fort Schuyler. ** For what 
wsked Wormwood; ** what will be done when 
rey" ‘** What will be done!" replied the mover 
‘why the sol- 

l fallin!’ 
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A Fronat Sentiment.—If you wish for “ Heart's. 
ease,” never look t Marry gold.” 
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Lp Scnoot.—Another fine old 
r of the past day, as brave as C -ear, but whose Com- 
taries, if he had written them, might not have been 
od (as the schoolmaster had not gone abroad 
1), commanded a ship of the line at Trafalgar, 
he would be 
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g, a sure to do, into the thickest 
of the fight, had two or three of the enemy's ships bela- 
bor him at the same time; the eauve ftefe, or splinter 


netting, was cut away, and having knocked him down, 
entangled him in the meshes. On getting clear, stunned 
and excited by the blow, he cried out, ** Let un come on, 
let ua come on; let a dozen on un come on—I'm blow- 
I strikes—I'll never strike—no, never—to nobody 
omdever!* And a most effective speech this was; 
was heard on one deck and repeated on the others in the 

















pauses of the firing, and the hearty guffaw with which it 
wa ived was more ex than any amount of 
blank 
2 <a — 

Vi is the 1 r 8 like a sewing machine ?—Because 

it n ! 
-_ - 

We are sent ‘ to learn ind * to the d 

t : nocen to the serpent to learn wi 
t robin redbreast, who chant 
i ers 1 summer, to learn equa 
pa ice 
/ —_ 
A Hibernian had come far to see Niacara, 
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had ever seen, 


ed upon it, a friend him it w 
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Never a bit, man; never a bit! : 
er at all that the wather should fall down there, for 
I Ke w what « hinder , 
- 
THE FIRST GRAY HAIRS. 
At ; hair 
" " 
{ ! ven there, 
[ can | 8s 
! t th departs; 
A that littl lver tress 
More ¢ ly t sds our | ts! 
I decreed t yout) ist pass, 
\hys i it deplor’'d ? 
F » our child (Gs in a glass) 
I thy charms restored! 
Thy tle smile play her face; 
And br n is her } 
Like t sweet love! e I could trace 
0 tr s of ! ru e. 
—- 
T T V t } es at tl 
i 1 to refleet that it i good ! 
r a much better ‘ an they are likely 
< il ga . 
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He t c of sla ivertising, eut from 

4 I pape 

Oon< TRY, you’. OME AGAIN 
rO HARRIS’S 
Established upward of 20 years), 
SLAP UP TO AND OUT AND OUT KICKSII 
BUILDER, 
1 B*** H***, Harron Garvey, 
Dr i 
8 r, Somers Tow 

M t t t ‘ awake 

‘ yur , . . Iedie. 2 ‘ 
‘ 8 uy Ty he r ‘ tof 
{ n re, he to find 
one f Ma ster | 4 
oe Bwan Bir 
Moleskinsa, Cords 
Do some ready in his k 
ra *~pped home with the ewag, and is 
v scrib. He can turn Toggery 
of every description very slap up, at the following low 
I r 
READY GILT—TICK BEING NO Go. 

I r Benjamins t on a downy plan, a monarch 
t lf a finnef SI up Cloth Togs, 1 pound 1 quarter 

la pe Moleskin di y color, lined with the 
. couter Ay mere Kicksies, any col 

r,t t very slap " rtful dodge, a canary 
Pair of cord ditto, built in the “* Melton Mowbray” 

y half a Pair of Broad Cord ditto, made very 

9 und a kick Ia f Moleskin, all colors, 

I hanky wi le fakement down the 

a artf , half a monarch. Pair 

! 9 times. Pair of ont 

| f y to drop down on the 

t I ut long, with moleskin 
I ‘ ditto, eut slap, 14 peg. 

‘ Mud | s, Knee Cay und Trotter Cases, built very 

Ad t allowance made to Seedy Swells, Tea Kettle 
I : Head Robt 1 Flunkeys out of Collar. 

I ( , men fin ge the vn Broady can be ac- 

e- , 7 a 
4 —_ 

F I y A Rocus.—A sanctified thief, 
l i the proposed bill for the greatly required im- 
I it of the law in criminal cases, made a grimace, 
and 1, *‘ It will increase our trials!" 

_ « 
A Toast ror Youne Amertca.—“ Here's to the Flag 
f Stripes, and lash its stars if it doesn't 
; the « e 

T I zn X ands for an unknown 
‘ I nearly the same ‘with Beer. 
D X and Tr frequently etand for an 

, 

A 1 mi nted so much as to give a 
beggar : ence, suddenly dying soon after, the attend- 
ant pl 1 gave it as his opinion it was from enlarge 
ment of the heart : 


—— 
“* With all thy fanits I love thee sf 
to his wife wh 





as the man said 
2 she was giving him a curtain lecture. 
<> 








“ Westminster Hall,” said pompous Lord Thurlow, 
“is open alike to the richest and the poorest.” “ Yes, 
my lord," said Erskine, “ and so is the London Tavern.” 

—_— 

A young physician, a recent graduate, was asked why 
» had not ¢ to see his father, who had just died. 
’ her lived in Indiana, the son in Virginia. He 
“the intense torridity of the circumambient 
i, 80 diluted the pla- 
1ormous River Ohio, that, with 
. [had to procrastinate a 
palatinate province, until 

of the pericranium ied extin- 
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A celebrated oculist being called on the stand as a wit- 

ness in a court of justice—one of the counsel asked him 

“if he was present at the transaction.” Bricf-wit antici- 

pated the oculist and said, “‘ Surely you know he is an 
eye wituess,” 
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THEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 
CHINES.—NEW and VALUABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS. — A new Tengion and a Hemmer that turns 
heims of any width without previous basting. Office, 343 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK 8TITCH. 
This is the only Stitch that can not be raveled, and 
that presents the same appearance upon each side of the 


It is made with two threads, one upon each side 
of the fabrie, and interlocked in the centre of it. Send 





“SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINES.— No other sewing machine for family 
use ever equaled this, either as respects the beauty of the 
machine or the perfection and variety of its work. Call 


RQ? HARPER'S WEEKLY. a 
: EFFECT OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH ON THE EUROPEAN DESPOTS. [From Puncz.] 
Joux. “ Hold hard, Jonathan.” 
JonaTuan, “All right, John. He's goin’ down.” 
: Broapway, New York. 
: Wren \\\] 
“iM wun team 
alll os =| for circular. 
Wal = | Wi Eh BS; 
‘| 
T Wiley ’ it 
Ie ' ! Rt Salih th 
apm ny f JOH and examine it. 













we ; | j . ie a / f @ Kail h 
, x - os : —— ——— - . = BS ie a fb Nl bn Minh 
——— Vi mee Sees 
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CURIOUS OBJECTS OFTEN SEEN ON THE SEA-SHORE AT LOW WATER. 





HE NORTHWEST 
COAST; or, Three Years’ Res- 
idence in Washington Territory. By 
James G. Swan. Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 


As many eyes are now turned toward 
the Pacific, Mr. Swan's book will be 
received as a valuable contribution to 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Gera MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Annual Course at this Institution will commence 
Oct. 6th, and continue sixteen weeks. 


PEES (payable in advance). 


our limited stores of information re- Matriculation (payable only onee........... $ 800 
specting men and things on the West- General Ticket to the whole Course ........ 32 00 
ern shores of our country, His nar- Graduation 


rative is enlivened by personal inci- 
dents and adventvres, and by legends 
and anecdotes illustrative of character 
among the natives of the forest,— Phil- 
adelphia Christian Observer. 

In this book we find the most satis- 
factory account yet pudlished of our 
* Northwest Coast.” The descriptions 
scenery and incidents are often full of 





For cireular or particulars apply to 
Prof. TOWLER, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 


Geneva. 


I UNT, WEBSTER & CO.’S 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 








life, and the customs of the natives are SEWING MACHINES. 
fy depicted with a simplicity and natural- | * For all manufacturing purposes and family use, arc 
\ ( f ness that vouches for its fidelity —Zog- | Preferable to any other machine. No 469 Broadway. 
We" ton Hera |)R. MUNDE'S WATER-CURE AT FLOR 
‘ ‘n : LP TU TU \. } Ps ~ ; 4 - 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE Vien A CONVIVIAL POINT OF | _ pubiishea by HARPER & BROTH- ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 


PRS, Franklin Square, New York. ton Depot). 





Price for Patients $12 per week. « 








I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York, 





TWATER’S PATENT $15 anv $25. SEW- 
ING MACHINE received the Firet Premium over 
zer's and Wheeler & Wilson's, at the State Fair, held 





} at Buffalo, October 9th, 1857 


The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINE in the 
market. 
Office, 403 Broapwary, New Yor, 
Send for descriptive Cireular. 
H. C. BURTMAN & CO. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 
_== PROTESTANT INSTITUTE for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th 
Street, near Madison Park, Boarding ard Day School, 
will re-epen on Sept. 15th next. Classica, Mathematics, 
English, Spanish, German languages, besides the French, 
which is the language of the School. A Junior Depart- 
ment has been added. For details, references, &c., cir- 
culars to be had. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
\ YSTIC HALL SEMINARY, for YOUNG 
4 LADIES. Horseback. Riding and Salt-Water 
Bathing. Application for Admission or Catalogue to be 
addressed to the Puinciran, MRS. T. P. SMITH, 
Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
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